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Restless striving toward an unattained ideal is better 
than satisfaction with one’s attainments at their best. 
He who realizes that he falls far short of what he ought 
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and even soured, by a want of sympathy, on the pait 
of his hqusehold or acquaintances, with his attachment 
to relics or remembrances, or with his zeal in collecting 
objects of sentimental or intellectual interest. It ig 
often asked of one who is growing in years, Why 
should he be laying away those worthless letters, 
those antiquated pictures of persons for whom nobody 
will care after he is gone? Why should the old man 
cling to the school compositions in the handwriting 
of his own boyhood? or, Why should he litter the chest 
or the shelf with the primer and the three-lettered 
books because the name of his departed child has 
stood so long upon the yellowing fly-leaf? When 
the old man has gone down into the grave, who will” 
care for these things as he did? They must be scat- 
tered or destroyed, or remain as mere lumber. Should 
he not have been more considerate of posterity than 
to accumulate so much that posterity will name dead 
rubbish? But stop. You have no interest in his 
family autograph album? Your zeal is not for the 
half-obliterations of ancient coins? Your life has no 
share in a shelf of musty books? But the associa- 
tions, the sentiments, the intellectual activities, that 
have been awakened in the old man through this» 
rubbish, have developed his sympathies and enlarged 
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It is true, in a sense, that man lives for posterity, 

It is, in one sense, always a compliment to be asked | and that consideration for posterity ought to enter 
hard questions because of one’s supposed ability to | largely into the life of every one.” But it is also true 
answer them. But, in another sense, the specialist is | that posterity ought to recognize that it may be indi- 
often annoyed at. being expected to know pretty much | rectly benefited by that which has-directly and im- 
everything. He can only reach the highest attain- | mediately benefited those who have gone before. A 
ment in one sphere’of knowledge by ignoring a great very large part of those treasures which we prize 
many other spheres; and he would really consider | because of the sentiment they awaken in us, will be 
it the greatest compliment to be treated as a compara- | practically useless and worthless to those who are to 


his view; they have made his: heart softer and his 
mind keener; they have smoothed the rough places 
in life; they have sweetened his whole existence, 
And this means that he has been made a better 
neighbor, a better church-member, better Sunday- 
school teacher, better brother, husband, father, friend. 
And there is a correspondent gain to posterity. Let 
posterity not forget its debt to the treasured rubbish- 
heap, even while it is a toil to sweep the rubbish into 
the fire, or to bury it in the depths of the sea. 


TRAINING A CHILD IN AMUSEMENTS. 


Amusements properly belong to children. A child 
needs to be amused while he is a child, and because 
he isa child. It may be a question whether a grown- 
up person, of average intelligence and of tolerablé 
moral worth, does really need amusements, however 
much he may need diversion or recreation within dué 
limits; but there can be no fair question as to the 
need of amusements for a child. And if a child has 
need of amusements, he has need to be trained in his 
choice and use of amusements. 

How to amuse a child wisely and with effective- 
ness, is a practical question with a nurse or loving 











tive ignoramus in one direction, if by that it was come after us. Many a man is chilled and disheartened, 


” ; 


parent, from the time that the little babe first begins 
to look up with interest at a ball or a trinket swung 
before his eyes just out of reach of his uplifted hands, 
or to look and listen as a toy rattle is shaken above 
him,—all the way along until he is old enough to 
choose his own methods of diversion and recreation, 
And on the answering of this question much depends 
for the child’s character and happiness; for amuse- 
ments have their influence in shaping a child's esti- 
mates of life and its purposes, and in fitting or unfitting 
him for the duties he has to perform in life. 

There is a wide range in a child’s amusements; in 
their nature, in their tendency, and in the companion- 
ships which accompany them. The differences be- 
tween some of these which may seem but slight at 
the start, involve differences of principle as well as 
of method ; and they need to be looked at in view 
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of their probable outcome, rather than as they present 
. themselves just now to the surface observer. Indeed, 
it is the looking for the underlying principle in the 
- attractiveness of a given form of amusement, and for 
the obvious trend of its influence, that is the primary 
duty of a parent who would train his children wisely 
_in their amusements, from the earliest beginning of 
efforts to amuse those children. 
The center of gompanionships in a child’s amuse- 
ments ought to be the parents themselves. In the 
‘mature of things it is impossible for the parents to be 
“a child’s only companions in this line, or to be always 
his companions; but parents ought, in some way and 
“it some time, to evidence such an interest in their 
every child’s amusements that he will feel that he is 
“8 close to his parents, and that his parente are as 
;much to him, in this thing asin any other. If,indeed, 
ot child had no companionship with his parents in his 
?a@musements, there would be reared a sad barrier be- 
*tween him and his parents in that sphere of his life 
se witich is largest and most attractive while he is at an 
"age to be most impressible, ~ 
_. “One of the first duties of a genuinely Christian 
“parent, ” says Bushnell, “is to show a generous sym- 
pathy with the plays of his children; providing play- 
-Abings and means of play, inviting suitable companions 
‘for them, and requiring them to have it as one of their 
, Pleasures, to keep such ‘companions entertained in 
their plays, instead of playing always for their own 
~mere self-pleasing. Sometimes, too, the parent having 
“p hearty interest in the plays of his childten, will 
“drop out for the time the sense of his years, and go 
into the frolic of their mood with them, They will 
* enjoy no other time so much as that, and it will have 
the effect to make the authority, so far unbent, just 
‘8 touch stronger and more welcome, as it has brought 
‘titeelf closer to them, and given them a more complete 
show of sympathy.” 
*  Atrue mother will naturally incline to show a 
hearty interest in her child’s amusements, and she 
ought to encourage herself to feel that the time taken 
. for this exhibit of her loving sympathy with him is 
by no means lost time, It may be harder for the 
‘father, than for the mother, to give the time or to 
‘show the interest essential to this duty; but he ought 
‘to secure the benefit of it in some way. A few minutes 
‘given to the little ones, as they are privileged to 
r “clamber into the father’s. bed before he is up in the 
jorning, and romp with them there, will do much to 
cgpenect him pleasantly with their play-time. So, 
-again, will a brief season at the close of the day, when 
she becomes acquainted with their special amusements, 
*and shows that they are much to him, because they 
‘are much to his dear ones. 
*- ‘No companionship should be permitted to a child 
in his amusements that is likely to lower his moral 
tone, or to vitiate his moral taste. There are cases 
,in which a parent is tempted to allow his children to 
»be taken into a portion of the home establishment, or 
of the immediate neighborhood, in order that they 
‘may be amused by or with the children or the grown 


persons there, when he would be unwilling to have | 


them under such influences or in such surroundings 


‘for any other purpose. This is a great mistake. The | 
,companionships of a child in the stable or at the 


street corner, while he is merely being amused, are 
likely to be quite as potent and pervasive as those 
which are around him in the parlor or the dining- 
/room, at a time when his nature is not so actively 
‘and freely at its fullest play. In fact, the companion- 
ships which accompany a child’s amusements are an 
important feature in the training forces of this sphere. 
. Amusements may be, and ought to be, such as will 
aid in developing and upbuilding a child’s manliness 
or womanliness, Again, they may be such as will 
prove an injury to the tastes and character of the 
“ehild. Even the simplest forms of amusement may 
have in them the one or the other of these tendencies. 
A child’s earlier playthings and games may have 
“much to do with educating and training his eye and 


“ear and hand and voice and bodily movements. 


. 


They ought all to be watched and shaped accord- 
ingly. This truth is the fundamental one in the kin- 
dergarten system; and a study of the methods of that 
system may be of service to a parent who would 
learn how to guide a child in his amusements in this 
direction. 

Peculiarly is it important that a child’s amusements 
should not have in them any element of. chance, as 
tending to give him the idea that his attainments or 
progress in life will depend in any measure: upon 
“luck.” From his play with building-blocks or with 
jack-straws, up to his games of ball or of chess, every 
movement that a child is called on to make in the 
sphere of his amusements ought to be one in which 
his success or his failure is dependent on his skill or 
his lack of it. A child may be harmed for life by 
the conviction that his hope of success in the world 
rests on that “streak of luck” which seemed to. be 
his in the games of chance he played in boyhood. 
And a child may be helped for life by the character 
which was developed in him in his boyhood’s games 
of skill. It was an illustration of this principle, when 
the Duke of Wellington pointed to the playground of 
Eton, and said, “It was there that the battle of 
Waterloo was won.” 

Children’s amusements should be such as do not 
of themselves involve late hours, or tend directly to 
the premature: developing of their young natures. 
They should not be such as‘are likely to become per- 
manent occupations rather than temporary~amuse- 
ments; such as gain a stronger and stronger’ hold 
with the passing years instead of being outgrown 
with childhood; or such as open the way to the 
child’s. becoming a professional. amusement-maker. 
They should be such as will have a centripetal rather 
than a centrifugal force, as related to the home circle. 

Tt ought to be so, in every well-ordered home, that 
a child can find more pleasure at home than,away 
from home; and this state of things will depend very 
much upon the kind of amusements that are secured 
in a child’s home, It is not enough that there be 
amusements at the home, but the amusements there 
must be those that cannot be engaged in elsewhere as 
well as there. Many a parent makes the mistake of 
trying to keep his children at home by introducing 
amusements there that arouse in the children a desire 
to go elsewhere for something of the’ same sort in 
greater freshness or variety. But wiser parents secure 
to, their children such home amusements as cannot 
be indulged in to the same advantage outside of 
that home. 

A child may have such a “ baby-house,” such a 
collection of dolls and doll-furniture, such a “ play- 
closet,” such a store of building-blocks and mechanical 
toys, such a céllar or such a garret, in his or her own 
home, as cannot be found in any other home. To be 
at home with these will be more attractive than to be 
in another home without them. There may be such 
an interest excited in serap-book making, in picture- 





painting, in candy-making, with the advantages for 
carrying it on, at the child’s home, that to go away 

from home would Ve a loss, so far, instead of a gain. 
| Singing and music may be such a feature in the home 
life that the loss of it will be felt outside of that home. 
So it may be with those social games that involve a 
measure of intelligence and information not to be 
found in ordinary homes elsewhere. All such amuse- 
ments partake of the centripetal rather than the 
centrifugal force, as related to the children’s home ; 
and they have their advantage accordingly. It is 
for the parents to secure these for the children, or to 
suffer from their lack. 

Children will have amusements, whether their 
| parents choose their amusements for them, or leave 
the children to choose them for themmelves. The 
amusements of children will tend to the gain or to 
the loss of the children. It is for parents to decide 
whether the children shall be left to choose their own 
amusements, with the probability of their choosing to 
their own harm ; or whether the parents shall choose 





make these amusements more attractive than the 
harmful ones. The result of this choice is an. im. 


portant one to the parents, and a yet more eet 
one to the children. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Nors.—This department has its purpose and its limitations. 
Its purpose is the giving and answering of sugh of the letters 
received by the Editor as, in his opinion, have, or ought to 
have, an interest to readers generally, and for which thespace 
can conveniently be found. Its limitations are fixed by the 
requirements of other departments. There are times when 
ten letters which might have a place here aré received, where 
one can be printed. Letters are warmly weleamed, and they 
are cordially invited, even though not all of them can be 
responded to. Under no circumstanees is an anonymous letter 
either answered or read by the Editor. The signature to 
every letter or postal card in an unfamiliar handwriting is 
first looked for. If that be lacking, the document is at once 
destroyed unread. Personal requests for aid in the selection 
or purchase of books, or other helps to study, cannot, as a rule, 
be responded to, in this department or by private letter. 


It may seem unwise for an Editor to confess his igno- 
ranceat any point; but it would certainly be unwise for 
him to lay claim to knowledge that he does not possess, 
There are questions that must remain questions as long 
as the limitations of time and sense prevail in the edito- 
rialsanctum. Oneof these questions was recently started 
in a Pennsylvania Sunday-school, and has been passed 
along to the Editor of The Sunday School Times, after 
this fashion : 

Some time since, during the Sanday-school exercises, the 
question arose, “ How did sin enter heaven, dince the Devil is 
a fallen apgel?” I would be pleased to learn your opiaion; if 
convenient, through your “ Notes on Open Letters.” 

The Editor has no opinion on that point; moreover, 
he has no regard whatsoever for any man’s opinion con- 
cerning it. If knowledge on this subject had been deemed 
important for us, there would have been some *Divibe 
disclosure to us accordingly; but, as it is, it were worse 
than bald folly to wrangle with the question, or over rit, 
hopelessly 


Every correspondent of The Sunday School Times is 
fairly supposed to know in what state, or territory, or 
province, or country, he lives; but the Editor of The 
Sunday School Times is frank to confess that he does 
not have that knowledge concerning every one of them; 
that, on the contrary, he looks for special information on 
the subject to every letter-that he receives, And here it 
is that the average correspondent has the advantage of 
the Editor. But it is a very common thing for a writer 
to omit from his letter-heading the name of the country, 
or of the division of the country, where he resides. Here, 
for example, comes a letter from a cormeeporident,"; as 


follows: 
MERIDIAN, ind 19, 1890. 


Epitor oF THE SunDay SCHOOL TIMEs: 

I was thinking I had seen an advertisement in The Sunday 
School Times that you procured Sunday-school libraries for 
schools, and that you read each book furnished, I do-not find 
the advertisement to-day. No matter, you are posted .as to 
books suitable for Sunday-school libraries. Do you think the 
“Vicar of Wakefield” and the “ Annals of a Quiet Neighbor- 
hood,” by George McDonald, are proper books to placé in’ the 
libraries of our Sunday-schools, in this day of temptation to 
intemperance? Please answer. 

A stamp for return postage accompanies this letter; 
but there is no indication of the part of the country in 
which the inquirer resides. As there are no less than 
eight post-offices bearing /the name “ Meridian,” in a 
range of country extending from New York to California, 
and from Mississippi to Wisconsin, it would be but wild 
guessing to attempt to locate this writer’s specific ‘me- 
ridian. If, indeed, this were an exceptional instante of 
omitted post-office address, it would not be deemed worth 
mentioning in public; but such thoughtlessness as is hére 
displayed is so common, that the Editor desires to make 
a public confession of the fact that there are at least 
148,000 subscribers to The Sunday School Times whiose 
personal residence he could not recall without some hint 
on the subject in letters received by him. The Writer of 
the above-named letter is, however, in error in stippos- 
ing that the Editor of The Sunday School Times makes 
any selection of books for the Sunday-schiool library. 
That is a matter that must be attended to in each local 
church for itsown Sunday-school. It would look, indeed, 
as if a choice had already been made in one church that 
was not satisfactory to the inquiring correspondent, and 








helpful amusements for their children, and shall | 


that the Editor’s opinion was sought as a means of sup 
























’ porting an issue with the authorities in the widhéuinted 
Meridian. 

' Just here (hie edttar ‘ventures to ask Mon. J. K. Mac- 
omber, who writes to him from New York City, to oblige 
him by giving him more specifically her post-office ad- 
dress, in order that he may reply to her letter. 








WHICH ? 
BY HANNAH CODDINGTON, 


To seeds by the sowers were dropped as they passed,— 
The one grows daily with noble increase, 
The other but molders and rots away ; 
The one bears foliage, flowers, and fruit, 
The other a loathsome, dank decay ; 
Yet rourd each one was the warm earth’s rest, 
And the sheltered dark, where things grow best. 
Which seed, O sower! did your hand cast? 


Two thoughts by the speakers were uttered broadcast,— 
The one is aglow with purity, strength ; 
The other a foul and blighting breath. 
For the one is Love, true, tender, divine; 
The other is Sin, whose harvest is death, 
In the dark of a heart each one was born, 
The light of life, and the lie forsworn. 
Which thought, O speaker! through your lips passed ? 


Plainfield, N. J. 





RELIGIOUS PROGRESS IN AMERICAN 
COLLEGES. 


BY DWIGHT L. MOODY. 


I am greatly encouraged af the progress of vital Chris- 
tianity in our American colleges during the past few years. 
I havd had unusual opportunities for a close study of 
this subject in my visits to a number of the colleges, at 
the four annual gatherings of the college students here 
at Northfield, and by frequent contact with the secre- 
taries who are giving their whole time to Christian work 
among our college students. 

I was deeply impressed with the students’ gathering 
here last year. Over four hundred and thirty Christian 
college students came from all parts of our own land, 
from Canada, and from the British universities, to spend 
» two weeks in the study of the Bible and in talking 
: together about Christian work. This doesn’t look to 
~ me very much a as if infidelity were on the increase in our 
» colleges. 

Then, in my visits this year to the University of Michi- 
gan, to Cornell, Yale, Princeton, and Wesleyan, it has 
seemed to me that the cause of Christ was uppermost, 
not only in the minds, but in the hearts, of many of the 
students. At the first four of these institutions the fine 
buildings of the Christian Associations, costing from 
$20,000 to $60,000 each, have all been secured within 
the past few years; and at Ann Arbor, Michigan; the 
different denominations are also going ahead and putting 
up buildings of their own. 

Another thing struck me with great force, and that 
was the strong manly tone of the Christian life and 
Christian work of these college students. It isn’t looked 
at as a sign of weakness now, as it was in many colleges 
only a few years ago, for a boy to be an out-and-out 
Christian. In fact, it seemed to me that many of the 
leading students, some of them taking highest honors, 
and those leading in athletic games, and the most popu- 
lar students among their fellows, were also foremost in 
Christian work. 

But one of the most encouraging features of it all is 
the fact that the Christian work in our colleges is organ- 
ized; that there are young men’s Christian Associations 
in over three hundred of them; that men are traveling 
from college to college, giving their whole time to extend- 


ing and building up this work. And almost all this has | 


been done within the past twelve years. In Harvard, 
Yale, Princeton, and Cornell, the membérship in these 
‘ Christian Associations has increased twenty-five per cent 

within a year. 
In Yale, Toronto University, Cornell,-and in Boston, | 


these Associations have each employed the whole time of | 


a recent. Christian graduate, in the interests of their 
organized work, as their general secretary. 


These men are having a marvelous influence. Coming | 


right from the ranks of the students, they understand the | 
college life, and just keep right on as leaders in the col- | 
lege Christian work, only with all their time to give to 
it, Stagg of Yale, the great base-ball and foot-ball 
player, who graduated two years ago, has been at Yale 
ever since his graduation, giving his whole time to this | 
organized Christian work among the students. These 
large universities are setting the example to the col- 


leges of the whole country, and probably in a very few 
years every important college will have such a man 
engaged in this work. Howard has just raised the 
anoney, and arranged to put in a secretary for the first 
time next fall. 

Then look at the great missionary movement among 
the students, that has already sent out over two hundred 
and fifty of them into foreign lands, under their church 
missionary boards. This is only another part of this 
organized work’in the colleges. I regard the work of 
these college Associations as the best practical evidence 
of Christianity I have seen. In fact, for the past five 
years I have been urging that this work of organization 
be pushed forward so as to reach the thousand or more 
institutions not yet influenced by this organized move- 
ment. It ought to rejoice the heart of every father and 
mother who have sons in college, that God has laid it 
on the hearts of their Christian fellow-students to take 
up and carry forward this noble work. What can be of 





greater importance to the Christian public of America 

than the turning of these fountains of influence into 

rivers of blessing, and enlisting these young men, the 

very flower of our country, in the service of the Master? 
Northfield, Mass 





TWO FORMS OF CONSECRATION. 


BY THE REV. GEORGE F, GENUNG, 


The most inspiring parts of Scripture are not its im- 
perative precepts, but those passages in which the devout 
believer finds a voice for what is already in himself. 
Acting as a mold of thought and a medium of expression, 
these passages create by sympathy the same consecrated 
purpose in the reader which possessed the One who first 
gave them utterance. So inspiring are some of them, 
that for the time being they sweep the whole feeling of 
the loyal heart into unison with themselves. In such 
cases earnest consecration sometimes undertakes to make 
the voice of some particular mood the inclusive and 


that as sole incentive the sentiment. of the text may be 
in some ways inconsistent with the spirit of some other 
passage equally valid, and, when it has his attention, 
equally stimulating. One form of consecrated sentiment, 
adopted as the only worthy utterance of the obedient 
heart, may by its expansive inspiration expel the equally 
necessary spirit which seeks to influence us in a comple- 
mentary way. 

There are two forms of consecration, or moods of obedi- 
ence, which need to be co-ordinated, and their respective 
provinces and limitations pointed out. Each mood has 
its striking and inspiring Scripture utterance, Both sen- 
timents have had the sincere assent of many consecrated 
hearts, but neither of them alone is sufficient to be the 
fountain of a complete and symmetrical religious life. 

One mood is the feeling which devout sentiment finds 
in the words of the awakened Saul of Tarsus,—the mood 
of unchoosing consecration. - Its language is, “ Lord, 
what wilt thou have me todo?” This is an unreserved 
placing of ourselves at God’s disposal. It forbears to 
dictate, or to accord legitimacy to preferences, and an- 
tagonizes with special enmity the sin of rebellion. It 
recognizes and fosters that operation of God’s spirit 
whose condition is the entire suppression of the human 
will, and values that virtue which consists in the re- 
placing of the human by the divine. 

Now, there are cases in which the only thing we can 
do is to offer ourselves to God in this unconditional way. 
We may be so placed as to be in doubt regarding our 
adaptations; the moral demand of the time may delay 
to disclose itself to our judgment; the sphere of activity 





to which our duty has introduced us may be unfamiliar. 
Some such uncertainty prompted the question of Sal. 
He was a highly endowed, broadly cultured, and, as 
| compared with those of his time, liberal-spirited, man. 

He was suddenly ushered into a new intellectual en- 
| vironment,—converted by compulsion of overwhelming 
| light to a new faith, of whose implications and future he 
| know nothing. His life has forcibly burst the narrow 
bounds of the Judaism with which he is familiar, and he 
must carve out a new way without precedent to guide 
|him. Just at present he does not see the bearings of 
the course on which he has embarked, and he can only 
leave his plans with God, 

A suggestion from Saul’s subsequent course may dis- 
close the possibilities and rewards of such indefinite con- 
secration. It stands at the beginning of a broad career. 
The data for Saul’s choice of field were to be given by 
| gradual unfolding; he was to derive his message, not 

from a fixed past, but from the suggestions, from time to 
om the living Spirit in his heart,—‘To this end 


permanent expression of the life-purpose, not reflecting: 





have I appeared unto thee, to appoint thee a minister 
and a witness both of the things wherein thou hast seen 
me, and of the things wherein I will appear unto thee.” 
To him were given discoveries and delights of a rare and 
choice kind. His nature was to expand, not in one par- 
ticular line, but abroad toward all divine truth. Delight 
of discovery, delight of new outlooks upon life,—this 
was the peculiar blessing with which Saul’s unchoosing 
consecration was rewarded. And this hospitality to fresh 
révelations of truth was what made him the apostle to 
the Gentiles. 

And yet this unchoosing consecration cannot be safely 
made the sole mood for the guidance of life. Complete 
as seems the surrender of will which it betokens, not all 
of true obedience is included in it, To say that we can- 
not be guided aright without being shorn of all preference 
or specific intention, is to carry the rule too far, The 
refusal to select a course for one’s self may become a sin- 
ful neglect to improve one’s own possibilities, He who 
remains permanently in the unchoosing mood, is apt to 
be too indefinite to ameunt to much. In fact, this frame 
of mind, as the entire spiritual attitude, is temporary in 
its nature. It is possible only at the threshold of some 
new development, when our limitations and aptitudes are 
untested by experience. By and by, if we develop nor- 
mally, we shall see more clearly just what we can do, 
and then our range of desires for God’s kingdom will 
become more specific. 

And that we may be assured that there is not neces- 
sarily any more human temerity in a definite choice of 
field in which to glorify God than in a carte blanche self- 
devotion, Scripture in another passage equally valid and 
stimulating provides for the supplemental mood in which 
obedience may perfect itself,—the mood of specific con- 
secration. It may express itself in the words of Isaiah, 
when, rapt in vision, he saw the glory of* the Lord, and 
became aware of an arduous spiritual task calling for a 
volunteer,—“ Here am I; send me.” 

The person thus consecrating himself sees a thing that 
needs to be done, and for whose accomplishment he con- 
siders himself adapted. His inquiry is not for a dis- 
closure of his path, but for leave to do a specified thing. 
The object stirs his enthusiasm. He longs to do that 
thing for God. Jesus undoubtedly had something of 
this feeling when he said, “I came to cast fire upon the 
earth; and how I would that it were already kindled!” 

As a principle and fountain of effort such specific con- 





secration has its peculiar rewards and its peculiar lim- 
itations. Its reward is sought and found in the successful 
effectuation of some purpose that is dear to the striver. 
His delight is not so much in discovering new truth as 
in developing the possibilities of the old. The tendency 
of growth under the influence of this spirit is not to make 
the man broader, but to make him more intensely and 
perfectly what he is. And herein we see the region of © 
its limitations, Consecrated to God’s service exclusively 
in the direction of his own choice, the person is in danger 
of a narrow and unsymmetrical development. Unless he 
is careful to make his choices on some wider principle 
than simple preference, his peculiarities become exag- 
gerated at the expense of all versatility, and he loses his 
broad and generous sympathy with human life in its 
manifoldness, 

And yet under the fixing tendency of habit the majority 
of Christian lives normally settle down, sooner or later, 
to a chosen enthusiasm and activity. In every protracted 
line of effort, hopeful youth is willing to risk the unknown, 
while mature age discovers and settles down to its spe- 
cialty. Indefiniteness is temporary ; special adaptation, 
increasing and permanent. The mood of unchoosing 
consecration, while temporarily desirable that every 
godly life may find its goal, will, in the natural order of 
things, give way to the mood in which a specific form 
of effort ig chosen because the person knows the work to 
which he is adapted. 

It is readily seen that this form of consecration em- 
ploys more of the human judgment and preference than 
the other. There is more self-reliance in it. The per- 
son has already discovered the labor that is called for, 
and by every aid to decision at his disposal has chosen 
that field of effort. His consecration consists in the 
purity of purpose with which he made the choice, and 
in the unselfish deference to the infinite will with which 
he awaits the Divine permission, This unselfish purity 
of purpose must be trusted to guard against, or at least 
render innocuous, errors of judgment, In fact, we must 
come back to the purified human judgment, after all, 
for the main guidance of onr lives. God’s agencies are 
employed, not to flout and annihilate our reason, but to 
develop it. He leads us by developing and purifying 
all that is in us, our reason and will being not overborne, 
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suing purged, and given its rightful supremacy over baser 
passion. Those decisions in which human prescience is 
‘distrusted, and the leadership is given to devoutly inter- 
preted happenings or some sapernatural impression which 
discredits the human will, are called for only in excep- 
“tional and temporary circumstances. For the habitual 
guidance of life our common sense and earnest wish must 
“enter into the decision, and these are as capable of being 
ypousessed by the divine as is the completest volitional 
void, The highest Christian virtue, which is sonship to 
¢ @od, consists not in the replacing of the human by the 
divine, but in the development, under divine influence, of 
the human itself. 


Suffield, Conn. 


A GREAT BELL. 
BY ELLEN WARD. 





a 
be 


Long years ago,--so long ago that Columbus had not 
discovered America, and Henry IV. was reigning in 
¢Hngland,—there lived in Chima an artisan who was 
vattempting to cast an immense bell, which was to be 
remarkable not only for its size, but as a work of art; 

for it was to be covered-inside and out with myriads of 
\Whinese characters, 
hevFor a long time he worked in his foundry, nearly suc- 
ceeding in his task, but always, at the crititical moment, 
failing to accomplish the result which, in ite beautiful 
ereality, was his dream by nightand day. He was almost 
‘in despair. He had ‘tried every experiment his wisdom 
could suggest, and yet something was wanting. One day, 
this young daughter asked him to take her to the foun- 
~gity, and let her see the work. °So he.showed her the 


caldron of melted bronze, when she suddenly threw | * 


‘j If into it, The father sprang to save her, butonly 
;eaught one foot, from which hepulled theshoe, But the 
“sacrifice was all that was needed; the next time the cast- 
“ing was tried it was perfect,--all that the artist’s fondest 
hopes had pictured. However, when the bell was struck 
»# peculiar tone was noticed, a sound of Asieh-hsieh (the 
Chinese for “ shoe”),—the call of the girl for her miss- 
dng shoe. 
|. Whatever the truth of this story, the bell about which 
it is told may be seen in one of the old temples that are 
aa frequently to be found in China, It is outside the city 
of Peking, some two or three miles to the north-west, 
and goes by the name of ‘‘ The Great Bell Temple ;” and 
here, in a place that does not at all befit its importance, 
Vhangs the largest suspended bell in the world. 
Peking is the point’from which to start on an expedi- 
tion to see this famous bell; and either Peking carts, the 
ynative carriage, or donkeys, can be hired for the trip. 
«The former will be chosen if one regards style from the 
Chinese standpoint, the latter if comfort and fun are most 
jto. be considered, Chinese donkeys have never been 
vtrained to social habits, and cannot be induced to travel 
vim any but single file; and an odd picture a party of 
foreigners makes on a long line of donkeys, which are 
yamong the smallest of their kind, each attended by a 
sagged boy, whose duty it is to trot behind and whip the 
ittle beast, always, however, taking care not to let it go 
eany faster than he finds it convenient to follow, The 
city streets are soon exchanged for the country road as 
one passes out through a great gateway, with its two 
towers rising a hundred feet; and, looking back upon 
the long line of the city wall, it seems very massive, and 
ait is little wonder that the Chinese behind it thought 
tthemselves safe from foreign arms, and were surprised 
that English soldiers could make them open the ins 
and let them in. 

The country impresses one very differently in the 
winter and summer, A warm winter’s day the fresh air 
will be delightful, but oh, the dust! Everywhere, as far 
as the eye can reach, 

“ You find earth wears her earthiest hue, 
And that erelong you're earthy too, 

» WE Like all besides in Chih-li.” 

(Chib-li is the province in which Peking is situated.) 
After the harvesting, everything is gathered from the 
fields, the roots and stubble for burning, and the dry 
*ground—for there is little rain or snow during the win- 
ter months—is swept over by frequent high winds, until 
yit-seems as if a broom had passed over it; and the occa- 
sional houses of sun-dried brick do not change the earth- 
celor of the entire landscape. The road is worn down, 

sometimes two feet below the fields, and is a bed of dust. 

Reaching the bell temple, it is found to be surrounded 

by a wall somewhat dilapidated, which is an index of all’ 
within excepting the bell itself, Still the paved court 
and the: large trees and the various smal! buildings, with 


7 


‘It is not hung in a tower, but is within reach from the 


‘only one bung. It was he also who built the beautiful 


picture, quaint and Oriental, suggestive of bygone days, 
when more attention was paid to the external fitness of 
the surroundings of the treasure in keeping there. 

There are several shaven-headed priests, the presiding 
genii of the place, who array themselves in front of the 
entrance to the temple, barring the way. But this is 
only to claim their privilege of making all the money 
they can out of a party of visitors. There is no fixed fee 
for seeing the bell, and the priests ask all they think they 
ean get; but after a good deal of talking back and forth, 
matters afe arranged, the doors opened, and the temple 
may be entered, 

Such a barn-like place as it is !—unpainted walls and 
floor, and nothing at all there but the one thing, the bell. 


floor; indeed, the floor is somewhat above the bell, and 
a pit is built under it. A pair of rickety winding stairs 
lead to a gallery that surrounds the bell, where one may 
look down upon it, and see the great wooden beam which 
holds it in place, The bell has no tongue, but is struck 
by a heavy beam swung on the outside. From the gal- 
lery a hole in the top of the bell is discovered, made so 
that under the heaviest ringing it will not be fractured. 
And now is a chance to try one’s fortune, since, if money 
can be thrown through the hole, it is considered a sure 
sign of good luck. One is tempted to try a good many 
flings of Chinese cash, of which it takes ten to make a 
penny, for so easy a turn of fortune; while the priests 
below, hearing the rattle on the bell, are sure that at 
least their fortune wil) be increased, since, of course, all 
that falls is their harvest. It is said that on special festi- 
val days, when crowds of Chinese visit the temple, so 
much cash is thrown that it lies inches deep in the pit. 
Examining the bell, it is seen to be indeed a wonder- 
ful piece of workmanship in more than its size, which is 
very great; for it weighs 120,000 pounds, is fourteen feet 
high, nine inches thick, and thirty-four feet in circum- 
ference. But the most interesting thing abouf it, and 
that which has caused much marvel at the perfection of 
casting, are the Chinese characters that cover it inside 
and out, giving extracts from two Buddhist classics, 
The number of characters has been estimated as 250,000, 
each character in its complicated nee as perfect as if 
made with a pen. 

The’ Chitiese emperor, Yungloh, in whose reign the 
bell was cast, had four other bells made, but this was the 


porcelain tower of Nanking, which some Chinese rebels, 
from superstitious ideas, destroyed in 1856; and he has 
left other monuments of his reign in a great Chinese 
encyclopedia, and in the code of laws which has remained | 
ever since as the basis of Chinese administration. But | 
the great bell matks his reign as producing a work of | 
art which, in some respects, may be considered the most 
remarkable now in China; and certainly it is worthy the 
attention of all foreigners who visit Peking. 


Chicago, Ill. 








SUNDAY-SCHOOL MISSIONARY 
CONCERTS. 


Turze Don'ts axp TuRER Dos. 
BY SEMANTHE C. MERRILL. 


First: Don’t kill with reading. Don’t let Doctor A, 
or Deacon B, or even Pastor C, read a twenty minutes’ 
article from the best missionary magazine in the world. 
Long ago, when missionary intelligence was scanty, its 





chosen selections, so given as to enforce a point, are most 
serviceable; but don’t fill three-quarters of your hour 
with recitations (even though they are about giving, or 
sacrifice), and call it a missionary concert. Banish the 
idea that missionary intelligence is of itself so intrin- 
sically dry-as-dust that it must be dealt in infinitesmally 
small doses, triply toated with poetry to make it palatable. 
Rightly told, the missionary story possesses a power to 
interest belonging to few other topics. 

Now for the “ dos,” 

First: Do give your concert, in all the steps of its 
preparation, to the Lord Jesus, to be made of real service 
in advancing the missionary cause. Having done this, 
while you give to it your choicest energies remember 
that, regarded as a work of art, it will not be likely to be 
perfect. Few useful things are: Doubtless it will be 
marred by blemishes, failures, blunders, perhaps; but 
He to whom you gave it can use the mispronounced 
word, or other error, to fix a fact in many minds. 

Second: Do make sure that the field considered ‘is 
thoroughly scanned and its important features presented, 
especially the recent events,—those that have occurred 
since your school last studied the field. Has a laborer 
fallen? Let some one briefly sketch that life, and trace 
its power in the darkness it sought to lighten. Has’a 
new laborer entered the field? Make his acquaintance 
at the outset, and let his name be a definite center about 
which to fasten every event of importance in his field of 
labor. Have political events opened new avenues of 
approach, new points of attack? Let some able mind 
trace the steps’that have led to it, showing God’s hand 
therein. 

Let your business men present statistics and facts in 
the clear practical light in which they will view them. 

Thus let the hour be one in which from the watch- 
tower you scan with keen accuracy the mighty opposing 
force, noting also every inch gained by the force of 
Christ’s soldiers. 

Third: Do see to it-that the varied talents of your 
school contribute to the value of the exercise. Among 
those gifts do not forget childish grace. Let the chil- 
dren, even the tiny ones who can say but a few words, 
tell of the flowers, the birds, the children, the strange 
customs, the sad ways of childhood, and the joy that 
Jesus’“love has brought to some'of those dark “infiids. 
Choose your facts suitably; dress them in simple words 
that the youngest can understand,—no parrot-like repe- 
tition,—and a charm will be lent to your concert: Gat 
older lips cannot impart. 

Do you ask how they shall be taught? Place ydur : 
selections in the hands of the mother, or the elder sister, 
or perhaps the-Sunday-school teacher, to see that they 
are learned. Many a busy mother will not only teach 
ler little ones, but will tell herself some touching story 
of need, or of heroic faith. Into many homes otherwise 
unreached will thus come a knowledge and love for the 
missionary and his work. 

Let your young men and maidens bring their trained 
elocutionary powers to aid in the concert’s efficiency. 
Let the voices of your sweet singers often lend their help 
with short impressive solos and stirring choruses. 

Let clear voices recite the Master’s plain commands. 
People are so ready to think they may do as they please 
about aiding in missionary service. And let others 
repeat his promises, and let all the congregation join 
their voices in praise of Him whose name shall be known 
“among all nations.” ‘ 





reader might hope for listeners; but not to-day, when 


darkest heathen nations, and when even the daily news- 
paper has often its column of missionary news. 

The public reader who amuses or entertains will obtain | 
an audience of children, and some invalids may like to | 
be read “to sleep,” but you may no more hope to enthuse 
your listeners with missionary zeal by reading lengthy 
articles than the reformer or the political lecturer could 
expect to electrify his audience by sitting during the 
evening, and reading from the most valuable sources of 
informatien. 

Second: Don’t let your most fascinating speakers talk 
them to death. A glowing address from some soul- 
stirred worker, who can forget himself while he pre- 
sents the-field, is invaluable, but it can never fill the | 
place belonging to the concert. A large number of | 
persons should glean intelligence, and so make it 
their own that they can contribute to the value of | 
the hour. Remember that the human mind is not | 
like the sponge; it will not absorb indefinitely. 
is it like the sieve, and much of what is poured out 
is lost. 





the special one devoted to the bell, present an interesting 


, =2 


Third: Don’t kill them with poetry. Oue or two well- 


More | 


Let those strong in faith bear the hearis of all in pre- 


telegraphs are flashing over their wires news from the | senting the sore need or voicing the thanksgiving for a 


| victory won. 
Thus let the concert be the place whither are broths 
“ willing ap ” from all. Then will it be the “tent 
| of meeting,” whence we shall go forth from a new bap- 
tism into the spirit of Him who came even “ to seck and 
to save the lost.” 


East Derry,'N. H. 


‘ 





KINDERGARTEN PRINCIPLES IN THE 
PRIMARY CLASS. “ 


BY FREDERICA BEARD. 





Much has been said of late regarding the introduction 
of kindergarten methods into the primary class of the 
Sunday-school. 

There is a point of greater import to us as infant-class 
teachers; namely, Will the principles of kindergartening 
| aid us in the solution of the problem, How shall we teach 
“the primary”? I say “ problem,” for to even the wisest 
| of infant-clads leaders must come, at times, a question of 


‘the most acceptable way.” 
“Te develop the child ‘aceording to nature” hae be- 
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come a truism 
‘seems to be forgotten in the Sunday-school, where so 
much hot-house forcing is visible. Is our religious 
teaching based on principles as natural as even secular 
instruction? For instance, on the Sabbath the little 
four- or five- year-old is introduced to history and geogra- 
Outside of the sacred writings his head is not 
troubled with these? Why? Because his brain is more 
developed on the first day of the week than on the suc- 
ceeding six? 

The history and geography are, of course, put in story 
form; but the variety of names and places make the 
framework of the lesson, until (in many little minds) the 
stories of Adam, Moses, Paul, even God and Jesus, be- 
come one heterogeneous mass. 

I believe most thoroughly in the International lessons 
for higher classes, and there is, no doubt, great good in 
a concerted plan of study for all teachers, primary in- 
cluded, But in the present system there seems a greater 
evil to the little ones (I mean infants from three to 
vgeven years of age). 

The International course plans to study from all parts of 
the Scriptures in seven years. Now the question comes, 
Was the Bible, as a whole, ever intended for little chil- 
dren? Would Jesus, if he had talked to them alone, have 
spoken all the truths he brought forth, or have clothed 
others in just the dress in which we find them? And 
we are here “in his stead,” to do the “ greater works,” 
for which opportunity failed him. 

_ It is seldom that some suitable moral may not be found 
in the International lesson ; but how often it is brought 
out with a struggle on the teacher’s part to give and the 
scholar’s part to receive! While there is so much that 
is beautiful for the little ones, through which these same 
truths may be impressed, why the necessity for this 
struggle? A wide distinction should be made between 
religious nurture and religious teaching. In our present 
Sunday-school work, the latter is made the basis of the 
former. But “the religion which integrates the human 
being is not to be taught.” We need to train the spir- 


itual nature of the child, instead of—as some one says— 


“piling up mystery on mystery for baby thoughts to 
wrestle with.” 

Right here a little personal experience may be helpful 

tosome. . Thinking these thoughts while.working with a 


: class of some fifty little ones, I laid aside, a year and a half 


ago, the International series. We have since had lessons 


underlying which there has been one great thought 
principle, from which all others have sprung, or to 


which all have grown. The work has been confined to 
the simplest part of the life and teachings of Jesus, 


to lessons from nature illustrative of Bible truth, and to 
It 
has been restful to feel that we could spend one, two, or 
three Sundays on one subject, without any link in the 
chain being lost. One Bible verse often proves sufficient 
for the time. The idea of the text becomes a part of the 
The 


lessons in connection with the religious holidays. 


child before the words are familiar, or even known. 
child expresses this idea in his own words oftentimes ; 


then, when the exact form is given, it is known, and not 
Fewer verses are 
memorized ; but which is better, to have the truth of one 
verse realized, or to have six repeated with the greatest 
alacrity? When a little one says, “ Five sparrows are 
sold for two pennies, and God never forgets one of them,” 


simply learned in “ parrot fashion.” 


I am suré the truth has become real to that child. 


In 1888 a month was spent, previous to Thanks- 
giving and Christmas, in bringing out to the children the 
In 
nine out of ten little minds the one day meant “turkey ;” 
Should we detract from 
this natural pleasure? No; our aim was to add to it by 
four weeks’ development of a spirit of unselfishness and 


truest and most beautiful meaning of these days. 


the other, “getting things.” 


gratitude. 


Instead of teaching the Lord’s Prayer in one lesson (as 
assigned by the International series), we, last fall, ended 
Sentence by sentence made 
the “large prayer” a combination of “little ones,” more 


three months’ work on it! 


meaning-full to teacher as well as children. 


“ Review Sunday” in our class comes whenever we 
feel the good of it,—sometimes every other week, and on 
one subject. Is not too much expected when we ask 
five-year-olds to look back three months? Are we not 
feeding with “strong meat” when we draw good (?) from 


twelve lessons at one time? 


By the foregoing I would not advocate individual 
planning as always the best method ; but there are many 
‘ who will be glad to see the day when some system of 
lessons is prepared by which our Sabbath work, as our 


week-days’, may be “according to nature.” 
Si Oak Park, Li. 


amongst kindergartners, This principle 


FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 
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WHEN JESSE’S FISHING-BOAT CAME IN. 


BY THE REV. EDWARD A. RAND. 


“The sea is crying to-night, and the boats are not in,” 

said a young girl standing on a low wall of rock, and 

looking down upon the breakers tumbling along the 

shore in one restless fall of foam, in one hoarse, endless 

complaint, but more distinct to-night. “I wonder when 

the boats will be in! ” she murmured. 

Alice Souther turned away, and slowly walked up a 

hard-beaten path to the summit of the ridge bordering 

the shore. Then the path dipped into a hollow in which 

nestled two houses and a few outbuildings where the 

fishermen generally stored their fish. At the point of 
the crest of the path could be seen the full length of the 

light-house tower, only two hundred feet away. In one 
of the two houses in the hollow lived Cap’n Ben Nicker- 
son, the keeper of the light. In the other lived Granny 
Souther and her two grandchildren, Alice and Jesse, a 
broad-shouldered, muscular young fisherman. It looked 
so peaceful and sheltered down in the hollow, and the 
light-house tower was,such a sign of hope and peace, of 
shelter and safety, that Alice liked to halt just here at 
the crest of the path, and look off, first down, then up. 

“ It won’t do to stop long,” she murmured. “I must 
tell granny the boats are not in.” 

Granny was in the kitchen with the wide-open fire- 
place and its old-fashioned crane, She was just kindling 
a fire of driftwood, when Alice said: 

“ Jesse’s boat is not in, granny. So you need not 
hurry about supper.” 

“ You seen Joslyn, Alice? ” 

“Not a sign of him, granny.” 

“Oh, I hope he won’t come! ” 

“So do I!” 

“Tf Jesse could only get over that habit!” 

The habit was the accursed one of drink. Joslyn was 
a rum-peddler who would so time his visits to the sea- 
shore that he would meet the boats returning from a 
three days’ run off to the fishing-grounds. He had hired 
a disused fish-house, and there he would wait with his 
poison-wares for the men of the sea. 

“What do you suppose we can do, granny?” won- 
dered Alice. 

The old woman shook her head. Wiping her eyes, 
she said : 

“Tt isasad sight to see one going that way. What 
would his poor dead father and mother say?” 

Here granny flung her apron over her face, and tried 
to hide the tears so freely flowing from their fountain. 

“ Tt—makes—so—much—trouble,” sobbed the weary 
old heart. Then Alice cried, and the old mother stayed 
her own tears that she might dry those of Alice. 

“Now, dearie, don’t! Now—don’t, Alice!” 

* But—but what can we do?” 

“Only do our duty now,” said the old lady, with a 
strong effort at self-control, “‘and bide God’s time to do 
the next thing. Now, dearie, that means I had better 
do some mending on Jesse’s jacket, and perhaps you had 
better see if his room is all right.” 

It was a relief to take up with the doing of some prac- 
tical duty. Alice went promptly to Sesse’s room, trying 
to get comfort out of the old lady’s counsel : 

“Only do our duty now, and bide God’s time to do the 
next thing.” 

“T suppose that means,” said Alice, wiping her eyes, 
“that we must every moment do our best, hoping God 
will bring things out right.” 

But as she halted at an easterly window of Jesse’s 
room, what did she see? The blackish little mast of a 
fishing-boat in a nook of the shore. 

“That is Jesse’s boat!” she cried. 

She saw, too, the door of an old fish-house thrown open. 

“Oh, dear! Joslyn has come!” was her pitiful ex- 
clamation. 

Another moment, she was hurrying down-stairs, 

“© granny, Jesse’s boat is in, and Joslyn has come! 
I am going to stop Jesse!” said Alice, seizing her hood 
and rushing out of doors. 

How she might stop Jesse’s drinking, she could not 


next thing to be done. As she turned, in leaving the 
room, she saw granny falling on her knees. 


“‘T know what that means,” murmured Alice. ‘She 


will be praying there. She always can be seen praying | 


when Jesse’s boat gets in. Oh, dear!” 





She hurried along the path leading past the fish-house, 


possibly say. To make the attempt, though, seemed the | 


and then winding down to the cove where Jesse’s boat 
had been moored. 

“Tf he hasn’t gone up to Joslyn’s!” she murmured. 
“Tl stop him from getting there, if I can.” 

He had not gone there, Joslyn stood in his door won- 
dering where his customer, the young fisherman, might be, 
“Tl toll him up,” hesaid. He called out in his coarse, 
harsh voice: “Here, sis! Something in this pail for 
your brother. Tell him he shall have the rest when he 
comes for it,” 

Alice looked up into his red, pimply face, into the 
hard, selfish, cruel eyes. 

“ What is it?” she asked. 

“Oh, he knows!” replied Joslyn. 

She caught a whiff from the contents of the pail, 
“No, sir!” she said, decidedly. 

“Here, here! Tush! Take this,” he said, handing 
heradime. “Now go right along.” 

“No, sir,” said a mild but very emphatic voice, 

“You won’t?” angrily called out Joslyn. 

“No—sit! Ill have nothing to do with what. makes 
my brother a drunkard and breaks his grandmother's 
heart. No—sir!” 

“Take that!” he replied, 

He would have struck the girl, but somebody rushed 
up, threw himself before her, and the rumseller stepped 
back. 

“O Jay-see!” he simpered in his softest, snakiest 
tones. “No harm meant! It was to get a favor done 
for you. Come right in and help yourself, my boy! 
Yas, come in, right in!” 

““N-no, sir!” thundered Jesse. “I am getting my 
eyes open. I heard her. She said it would make her 
brother a drunkard and it broke her grandmother’s heart, 
The fool I was not tosee it! And you would havestruck 
her like a dog! Rum makes a slave of the man, and 
knocks over the woman who says a word. N-no, sir!” 
he roared again. “Got my eyesopen! Come, Alice!” 

Off they went together. ; 

“Wall!” muttered Joslyn. “’Tis the most surprisens 
est thing!” 

So it was to Alice also, She dared not say a word, 
fearful lest the sound of her voice might destroy the spell 
that strangely bound her brother. 

“Hurry, hurry! I want to see granny!” said Jesse, 

They almost ran, They reached the door of the home, 

“ There goes the sun!” said Jesse, as he entered. 

It rested on the sea, one great globe of fire. 

“Uncle Bem Nickerson has lighted up then, or he will 
doit!” thought Alice, looking at the light-house tower, 
No, the lantern was a mass of shadow up in the air. 
It suddenly came to her that the keeper had gone 
away, intending to be back at sunset, the lighting-up 
hour. ’ 

“ He has not got back yet!” thought Alice. “Joslyn 
will complain of him if the lantern is not lighted. Joslyn 
hates him because he is temperance, I—I—I’ll light up 
for Uncle Ben, see if I don’t, I can, I know.” 

She ran to the tower-door. She ran up the winding 
stairs. She reached the lantern, hastily scratched a 
match, and as the last bit of the sun’s disk was quenched 
in the western sea, the soft glow of Alice’s light shone 
within the lantern. 

Then Alice went hurriedly down : 

“ Now Joslyn can’t say Uncle Ben is behind time, and 
Joslyn hasn’t got Jesse.” 

No, Jesse was safe in granny’s kitchen, and what did 
Alice see them doing when she entered? Kneeling in 
prayer? Yed; and when they arose, he said: 

“ Now I’ll sign the pledge!” 

But who had entered the little kitchen? Somebody 
that broke out into the exclamation: 

“ Who lighted up for me?” 

It was Uncle Ben. The glowing eyes of Alice told 
him to whom he was indebted. He saw that, 

Jesse was now speaking: 

“Uncle Ben, granny has been praying for me, and I 
am going to sign the pledge, and I want you to wit- 
ness it,” 

“Signin’ the pledged Good for you, Jesse! Now I 
tell ye what, I need help. If it hadn’t been for Alice 
here, my lantern wouldn’t have been lighted up for me 
in time, and I should have got censured. You sign the 
pledge,—that’s all I want,—and I’ll give ye a job helpin’ 
me at the light, worth more to ye than all your fishin’, 
| Will ye? Sign and stick?” 

Jesse’s head nodded promptly. 

“ With God’s help,” he cried. 

Ah, what a happy home that wasthatuight! The hol- 
low never seemed so peaceful. God never seemed so near, 
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4. Apri 6.—cnrist’s Law of Love 


+ % April 20.—Forgiveness and Love... 
. »4, April 27,—The Parable of the 8ower. 


ter? 














LESSON HELPS. 


LESSON CALENDAR. 

[Second Quarter, 1890.] 
Lake 6 : 27-38 
Luke 7 : 11-18 


«Lake 7 1 36-50 
Luke 8 : 415 





8, April 13.~The Widow of Nain 













5. May 4.—The Ruler’s Daughter.. 

@ May 11.—Feeding the Multitude 

4%. May 18.—The Transfiguration....... 

»® May 25.—The Mission of the Seventy... 

9. June 1.—The Good Samaritan 
* 90. June 8.—Teaching to Pray... ol 
‘ML. June 15.—The Rich Man's Folly .. .. Luke 12; 13-21 
32. June 22.—Trust in Our Heavenly Pathe ee oecraniea nee soveveveeel alee 12 : 22-34 
“{a. June 20.—Review ; or, Temperance Lesson, Dan. 118-17; 
or, Missionary Lesson, Isa, 55 : 8-13. 

















LESSON XIII, SUNDAY, JUNE 29, 1890. 
SECOND QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
HOME READINGS. 


ee: _ {Lesson I. Luke 6 : 27-38, 
a eer {Yewon Tt, Luke 7 : 11-18. 
8800 uke 7 : 36-50, 
|. Tuesday, June 24: essa esson ly. mee 8: Ta, «. 
2 uke 8: 41, 4 56. 
| Wednesday, June 25 : Lesson VI. Luke 9 : 10-17. 





Lesson VII. Luke 9: 28-36. 
js Lesson ee oe 10 : 1-16. 
x Lesson IX. Luke 10: 25-37. 
, Friday, June 27: Lesson x. Lake it: 118, 
x . mnXl, Luke 12; 13-21. 
Saturday, June 28: 1) Tesson X11. Luke 12 : 22-34. 


Y; Sunday, June 29: Ten 53 : 1.12, 


Thwreday, June 26: i 





TITLES AND GOLDEN TEXTS. 


© Gotpew Text rok THE QUARTER: Tits is indeed the 
‘Christ, the Saviour of the world—John 4 : 42, 
ss __ 
I, CHRIST'S LAW OF LOVE. 
¢>-As ye would that men should do tovyou, do ye also to them 
| Meowise.—Luke 6 : 31. . 
9! Il, THE WIDOW OF NAIN. 
They glorified rae _—— That a great prophet is risen up 
among us.— Luke 7 
III, FORGIVENESS AND LOVE. 
We love him, because he first loved us.—1 John 4 : 19. 
’ IV. THE PARABLE OF THE SOWER. 
_ ‘Take heed therefore how ye hear.—Luke 8 : 18, 
:, V. THE RULER’S DAUGHTER, 
.. Fear not: believe only, and she shall be made whole,—Luke 


8 : 50. 
ive: VI. FEEDING THE MULTITUDE. 


*** Jeeus said unto them, I am the bread of life.—Jo/in 6 : 35. 
-~ VI, THE TRANSFIGURATION. 

And there came a voice out of the cloud, saying, This is my 
beloved Son: hear him.—Luke 9 : 35. 
|. « , VILL THE MISSION OF THE SEVENTY. 

: . The kingdom of God is come nigh unto you.—Luke 10 ¢ 11. 
1X, THE GOOD SAMARITAN, 

> Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyselfi—Zev. 19 ; 18. 

X. TEACHING TO PRAY. 
hie and it shall be given you ; seek, and yeshall find ; knock, 
‘and it shall be opened unto you.—Lwuke 11 : 9. 

XI. THE RICH MAN'S FOLLY, 

- Take heed, and beware of covetousness: for a man’s life con- 
“isteth not in the abundance of the things which he possesseth. 
"Zaike 12 : 15. 

XII, TRUST IN OUR HEAVENLY FATHER. 


" Your Father knoweth that ye have need of these things.— 
duke 12 : 30, 





TOPICS AND OUTLINES. 
Torio OF THE QUARTER: Jesus the Saviour of Men. 


1. Topic: Words on Love. 
1. Whom to Love. 
OUTLINE : 2. How to Love. 
' (3. Why to Love. 


2. Torro: Raising the Dead. 


1. A Funeral Procession. 
2, A Great Miracle, 
3. A Profound Impression. 


3. Topic: Forgiving the Sinful. 


OUTLINE: i 


1, The Pha 8 Goat, 
OUTLINE : {2 The Lord ie 
3. The Woman rence. 
4. Topic: Words on Sowing. 
1, The Parable. 
OUTLINE: iz The Sowing. 
3. The Results. 
5. Topic: Awakening to Life. 
( (}: The Distressed Parent. 
OUTLINE : The Sleeping Child. 


3. The Child Awakened. 


6, Topic: Feeding the Hungry. 
1, Hungering Multitudes. 
OUTLINE : $3" Deliberate Preparations. 
\s Abundant Supply. 





7. TOPIC: aaa rs | the Lord’s Glory. 
The Lord. 
OUTLINE : {2 The Attendant Saints. 
3. The Approving Father. 
8. Topic: Qualifying the Lord’s Messengers. 
_ (1. Equipped for their Mission. 
OUTLINE: { 


2. Prosecuting their Mission. 
3. Defended in their Mission. 
9. Topic: Words on Neighborly Love. 
: Captious Questioni 
OUTLINE : {2 Skilful a 
Personal Application. 
10. Topic: Words on Prayer, 
1, The Subject-Matter of Prayer. 
OUTLINE: { 2. The Effectiveness of Prayer. 
3, The Reasonableness of Prayer. 
11, Toric: Words on Couiliaaan 
1, The Spirit of Covetousness. 
OUTLINE : {3 The Course of Covetousness. 
3. The Penalty of Covetousness. 
12, Topic: Words on Trust, 
1, What to Shun. 
OUTLINE: {2 What to Consider. 
8. What to Seek. 





REVIEW BIBLE LIGHTS. 


Superintendent ; Forasmuch as many have taken in hand 
to set forth in order a declaration of those things which are 
most surely believed among us, even as they delivered them 
unto us, which from the beginning were eyewitnesses, and min- 
isters of the word; it seemed good to me also, having had per- 
fect understanding of all things from the very first, to write 
unto thee in order, most excellent Theophilus, that thou might- 
est know the certainty of those things, wherein thou hast been 
instructed (Luke 1 : 1-4). 


Lesson 1.—Superintendent : But I say unto you which hear, 
Love your enemies, do good to them that hate you, bless them 
that curse you, pray for them that despitefully use you (Luke 
6 : 27, 28). 

Scholars: As ye would that men should do to you, do ye also 
to them likewise (Luke 6 : 31). 

Teachers; Christ also pleased net himself (Rom. 15 : 8). 


is good, unto edifying (Rom. 15 : 2). 

Lesson 2.—Superintendent : And when the Lord saw her, 
he had compassion on her, and said unto her, Weep not. And 
he came nigh and touched the bier: and the bearers stood still. 
And he said, Young man, I say unto thee, Arise. And he that 
was dead sat up, and began to speak. And he gave him to his 
mother (Luke 7 ; 13-15). 

Scholars; They glorified God, saying, That a great prophet 
is risen up among us (Luke 7 : 16), 

Teachers: Jesus suid, ... Iam the resurrection, and the life 
(John 11 : 25). 

Ali: Thanks be to God, which giveth us the victory through 
our Lord Jesus Christ (1 Cor. 15 : 57). 

Lesson 3.—Superintendent : Wherefore I say unto thee, 
Her sins, which are many, are forgiven; for she loved much : 
but to whom little is forgiven, ¢he same loveth little, And he 
said unto her, Thy sins are forgiven (Luke 7 : 47, 48). 

Scholars: We love him, because he first loved us (1 Johu 
4:19). . 

Teachers: Herein is love, not that we loved God; but that he 
loved us, and sent his Son to be the propitiation for our sins 
(1 John 4; 10), 

Ali: This is the love of God, that we keep his eunmnant 
ments (1 John 5.: 3). 


Lesson 4.—Superintendent : The seed is the word of God. 
And those by the way side are they that have heard; then 
cometh the devil, and taketh away the word from their heart, 
that they may not believe and be saved. And those on the 
rock are they which, when they have heard, receive the word 
with joy; and these have no root, which for & while believe, 
and in time of tentptation fall away. And that which fell 
among the thorns, these are they that have heard, and as they 
go on their way they are choked with cares and riches and 
pleasures of this life, and bring no fruit to perfection. 
that in the good ground, these are such as in an honest and 
good heart, having heard the word, hold it fast, and bring forth 
fruit with patience (Luké 8 : 11-15). 

Scholars: Take heed therefore how ye hear (Luke 8 : 18). 

Teachers: Be ye doers of the word, and not hearers only, 
deluding your own selves (Jas. 1 : 22), 

All: Teach me to do thy will; for thou art my God (Psa. 
143 : 10). 

Lesson &.—Superintendent: While he yet spake, there 
cometh one from the ruler of the synagogue’s house, saying, 
Thy daughter is dead; trouble not the Master. But Jesus hear 
ing it, answered him (Luke 8 : 49, 50)— 

Scholars: Fear not: believe only, and she shall be made 
whole (Luke 8 : 50): 

Teachers: All things are possible to him that believeth 
(Mark 9 : 23). 

Ali: I believe; help thou mine unbelief (Mark 9 : 24). 

Lesson 6.—Superintendent; And he took the five loaves 
and the two fishes, and léoking up to heaven, he blessed them, 
and brake; and gave to the disciples to set before the multi- 
tude. And they did eat, and were all filled: and there was 
taken up that which remained over to them of broken pieces, 
twelve baskets (Luke 9 : 16, 17). 

Scholars: Jesus said unto them, I am the bread of life (John 





All; Let each one.of us please his neighbour for that which 


And, 


Teachers: He that cometh to me shall not hunger, and he 
that believeth on me shall never thirst (John 6:35), - 

Ali: Lord, evermore give us this bread (John 6 : 34). 
Lesson 7.—Superintendent: And as he was praying, the 
fashion of his countenance was altered, and his raiment. became 
white and dazzling. And behold, there talked with him two 
men, which were Moses and Elijah; who appeared in glory, 
and spake of his decease which he was about to accomplish at 
Jerusalem (Luke 9 : 29-31), 

Scholars: And there came a voice out of the cloud, saying. 
This is my beloved Son: hear him (Luke 9 : 35). 

Teachers: He received from God the Father horiour and glory, 
when there came sueh a@ voice to him from the excellent glory, 
... when we were with him in the holy mount (2 Pet. 1: 17, 18). 
All; We ought to give the more earnest heed to the things 
that were heard, lest haply we drift away from them (Heb. 2:1). 


Lesson 8.—Superintendent; Now after these things the 
Lord appointed seventy others, and sent them two and two be- 
fore his face into every city and place, whither he himself was 
about tocome. And he said unto them, The harvest is plen- 
teous, but the labourers are few: pray ye therefore the Lord of 
the harvest, that he send forth labourers into his harvest (Luke 
10: 1, 2). 

Scholars: : The kingdom of God is come nigh unto you (Lake 
10:11). 
Teachers; Verily, verily, I say unto' thee, Except a man be 
born anew, he cannot see the kingdom of God (John 3 :3). 
All: Jesus, remember me when thou comest in thy en 
(Luke 23 : 42), 


Lesson 9.—Superintendent: But a certain Seinariinn;: as 
he journeyed, came where he was: and when he saw him, be 
was moved with compassion, and came to him, and bound Xp 
his wounds, pouring on them oil and wine; and he set him on 
his own beast, and brought. him to an inn, and took eare of him. 
And on the morrow he took out two pence, and gave them to 
the host, and said, Take care of him; and whatsoever thou 
spendest more, I, when I come back again, will repay thee 
(Luke 10°; 33-35). 

Scholars: Thou‘ shalt love thy neighbour as thyself (Ley. 
19 : 18). 

Teachers: Whoso hath tlie world’s goods, and beholdeth his 
brother in need, and shutteth up his compassion from him, how 
doth the love of God abide in him? (1 John 3 : 17.) 

Ali: If God so loved us, we also ought to love one another 
(1 John 4; 11). 


Lesson 10.—Superintendent : And of which of you that is a 
father shall his son ask a loaf, and he give hima stone? or a 
fish, and he for a fish give him a serpent? Or if he shall ask-an 
egg, will he give him.aseorpion? If ye then, being evil, know 
how to give good gifts unto your children, how much more shall 
your heavenly Father give the Holy Spirit to them that ask 
him ? (Luke 11 : 11-13:) 

Scholars; Ask, and it shall be given you ; seek, and ye shall 
find; knock, and it shall be opened unto you (Luke 11 : 9). 

Teachers: For every one that asketh receiveth . and he that 
seeketh findeth; and to Mish that knocketh it shall be opened 
(Luke 11 : 10). 

All: If we ask anything seiceting to his will; he enacts) us 
(1 John 6 : 14). 


Lesson 11.—Superintendent: And one out of the multifude 
said unto him, Master, bid my brother divide the inheritance 
with me. Bat he said unto him, Man, who made me a judge 
or @ divider over you? (Luke 12: 13, 14). 

Scholars : Take heed, and beware of covetousness : for a man’s 
life consisteth not in the abundance of the things which he pos- 
sesseth (Luke 12 : 15). 

Teachers: Thou shalt not covet (Exod. 20 : 17), 

All: Lay up for yourselves treasures in heaven, where neither 
moth nor rust doth consume, and where thieves do not break 
through nor steal: for where thy treasure is, there will thy 
heart be also (Matt. 6 : 20, 21). 


Lesson 12.—Superintendent: Consider the lilies, how they 
grow: they toil not, neither do they spin; yet I say unto you, 
Even Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like one of these 
But if God doth so clothe the grass in the field, which to-day-is, 
and to-morrow is cast into the oven; how much more shall’ he 
clothe you, O ye of little faith ? (Luke 12 : 27, 28.) 

Scholars: Your Father knoweth that ye have need of these 
things (Luke 12 : 30). 

Teachers: Like as a father pitieth his children, so the Lord 
pitieth them that fear him (Psa. 103 : 13). 

All: Behold what manner of love the Father hath bestowed 
upon us, that we should be called children of God: and such 
we are (1 John 3:1), 





RECAPITULATION 


In the first, quarter of this year the general topic séeni- 
ingly best suited to Luke’s purpose in his Gospel was “ Jestis 
the Saviour of Men.” The same has stood for the second 
quarter, for which the Pre-view was thus set forth: 


JESUS THE SAVIOUR OF MEN. 
-I, Lire-Grvixre Worps. 
1, Words on Love (Lesson L.). 
2. Words on Sowing (Lessdn IV.). 
3. Words on Neighborly Love (Lesson [X:). 


4. Words on Prayer (Lessofi X.). 
5. Words on Covetoustess (Lesson X1.)- 
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TL Inee-Grvine. Works. 
7. Raising the Dead (Lesson IT.). 
8. Forgiving the Sinful (Lesson ITT.). 
9. Awakening to Life (Lesson V.). 
10: Feeding the Hungry (Lesson VI.). 
11. Displaying the Lord’s Glory (Lesson VIT.). 
12. Commissioning the Lord’s Laborers (Lesson VIII.). 

Under this classification, “ Life-Giving Words” may be 
considered first, though the lessons involved do nut follow in 
direct connection. Here are: 

1, “Words on Love” (Lesson I.),—and- marvelous words 
they are, teaching (1) Whom to Love, even our enemies and 
opponents; (2) How to Love, even in thatshigh and unselfish 
manner which finds its noblest illustration in God himself; 
and (3) Why to Love, as love of this kind is that quality 
which links to God, and brings richest blessings from God. 

2. “ Words on Sowing” (Lesson IV.), which in the trans- 
parent and forceful symbolism of the Sower present (1) The 
Parable itself, true to the agricultural facts of Palestine to-day, 
as in the Lord’s day ; (2) The Sowing, done well, with good 
seed, but in various soils; and (3) The Results: in one case, 
none of value; in another, temporary; in another, partial; 
in another, satisfactory, though in varying degrees. 

8. “ Words on Neighborly Love” (Lesson IX.), clothed in 
the matchless dress of the parable of the Good Samaritan, 
and showing (1) Captious Questioning, by one skilled in the 
law and expert in entangling discussion, who basely stands 


up to entice Jesus into uttering unwise words as to the con- |. 


ditions of life eternal, but who elicits only (2) Skillful 
Answering, which compels the tempter himself to concede 
all Jesus seeks, and which enables Jesus to make (3) Per- 
sonal Application so close and cutting that it silenced every 
caviler. 

4. “ Words on Prayer” (Lesson X.), called forth by a dis- 
ciple’s request for instruction on this point, and presenting 
(1) The Subject-Matter of Prayer, set forth summarily in the 
brief formula known as the Lord’s Prayer; (2) The Effective- 
ness of Prayer, enforced by illustration and by precept; and 
(3) The Reasonableness of Prayer, as demonstrated by the 
knowledge and character of the heavenly Father. 

5. “ Words on Covetousness” (Lesson XI.). An interrup- 
tion of ‘Jesus’ discourse, made by a man with a financial 
grievance against his own brother, displays in that man (1) 
The Spirit of Covetousness, and calls forth from Jesus a warn- 
ing against it. In astrikingly graphic parable the Lord then 
portrays (2) The Course of Covetousness; concluding with a 
vivid display of (3) The Penalty of Covetousness, and its cer- 

“tainty to all whio neglect God and lay up treasures for them- 
selves alone. ’ 

6. “Words on Trust” (Lesson XII.), wherein Jesus teaches 
.(1) What to Shun, pushing his prohibitions against ll that 
‘ worldly care which so engrosses humanity and fosters anxiety ; 

then pointing out (2) What to Consider,—the ravens, the 
lilies, the provident care and complete knowledge of God; 
then showing (3) What to Seek, even God’s kingdom and 
abiding treasures there. 

From these words the view turns to the “Life-Giving 
Works” of Jesus. Samples of such works are presented thus: 

7. “Raising the Dead” (Lesson II.). Nearing the city of 
Nain, with his disciples, Jesus is met by (1) A Funeral Pro- 
cession,—that of a young man, the only son of his mother, 
and she a widow. Touched by sympathy, Jesus stops the 
mournful cortege, and performs (2) A Great Miracle, restoring 
the young man to life and to his mother, thus producing far 
and wide (3) A Profound Impression, many glorifying God, 
confessing that a great prophet had come, and that God had 
visited his people. 

8. “ Forgiving the Sinful” (Lesson III.). Having gone to 
eat with a Pharisee, (1) The Pharisee’s Surprise is aroused 
by the Lord permitting a ‘sinful woman to anoint his feet, 
thus ceremonially polluting him by her touch. (2) The 
Lord’s Response, however, puts the Pharisee himself in an 
unenviable light, and applauds the spirit of the woman, in 
view of which spirit (3) The Woman's Forgiveness is an- 
nounced, and she is sent on her way in peace. 

9. “Awakening to Life” (Lesson VY.) is illustrated in a nar- 
rative which shows (1) The Distressed Parent of a maiden of 
twelve’ years, who lay dying, and whose father came to Jesus 
for help. Responsive to his urgency, the Lord goes to his 
house, dismisses the mourners, and soon stands before (2) The 
Sleeping Child. Dead though she was, yet to Jesus her 
awakening was as easy asif from ordinary sleep. He takes her 
by the hand; he speaks; (3) The Child Awakened by his 
call, arises, and is restored to those who love her. 

10. “Feeding the Hungry” (Lesson VI.) is the next life- 
giving work. (1) Hungering Multitudes surround him in a 
desert place far from all ready means of relief. A few loaves 
anid fishes, meant merely for a boy’s lunch, is the sum total of 
provision to be found, But the Lord makes (2) Delibprate 
Preparation, seating the throngs, taking the food, blessing it, 
breaking and giving to the hungry crowds. (3) Abundant 
Supply for their immediate wants is furnished, and there 
remains more than the original supply. 

11, “ Displaying the Lord’s Glory” (Lesson VII.). Jesus 





was praying on a mountain top with Peter, James, and John. 
(1) “The Transfigured Lord” is first pictured, glorious in 
his own person and in his raiment. Further glory is added 
by (2) The Attendant Saints, Moses and Elijah, who come to 
show him honor and to converse on his approaching death at 
Jerusalem. (3) The Approving Father then speaks his com- 
mendation of the Son, and bids the disciples, and through 
them all disciples, to hear this beloved one. 

12. “Commissioning the Lord’s Laborers” (Lesson VIIL.) is 
the final work presented. The seventy are (1) Equipped for 
their Mission by full instruction from the Lord. They are 
fully directed for (2) Prosecuting their Mission, and are 
assured by many considerations that they shall be (3) De- 
fended in their Mission. With such preparation all Christ’s 
laborers go forth. 

He whose Life-giving Words and Life-giving Works are 
thus presented, is he of whom the golden text for the quarter 
affirms, “This is indeed the Christ, the Saviour of the world.” 





REVIEW LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D. 


The infinite superiority of the Christian morality to that 
of any other religion shines as from a radiant sun in the dis- 
gourses of our Lord. The absolute need of sincerity in our 
acts and professions may be taken as the fundamental require- 
ment; for without it neither words nor deeds are of any worth 
in his sight. Nor is it enough that we be thoroughly sincere 
in our belief of any set of religious opinions; for there could 
be no greater sincerity than that of the Jews of Christ’s day, 
and yet he constantly condemns them as without true religion, 
in his meaning of the word. He demands a sincerity resting 
on personal devotion to himself as our great example; that 
is, asupreme and all-controlling love of sinless goodness as 
illustrated in his whole life and teaching. For the true 
love they bore him, they were to make it their glory and 
joy to try to be like him. They were to see God declared 
to them in his person; they were to feel that he who had 
seen him had seen the eternal Father, whom to know is 
eternal life. 

From this deep fountain of love alone, Christ taught them, 
could such a life spring as would make them truly his dis- 
ciples, Through it an unselfishness like his own would be 
easy. For unselfishness is another name for love, and love 
that makes any sacrifice for others for his sake who was the 
ideal of self-sacrificing love, is true religion. They were to 
return good for evil; to be ready to surrender what we most 
cherish, that, by doing so, we may win some to love him 


he was taken from them, would fill their souls with wonder 

and adoration in thinking that such an one had deigned to 

company with them and let them behold his glory, like that 

of the eternal Father himself. 

That he should so easily and sufficiently supply the wants 

of the thousands whom he fed from so little, was a lesson of 
endless instruction to them, and to us all, that undue care for 
the present is as unwise as it is sinful when He who cares 
for us can so readily provide. What strait so hard that we 
may not trust in his unslumbering love! In the Transfigura- 
tion the disciples learned a still higher lesson, which they 
never forgot; for St. Peter, long years after, speaks of the 
voice that came to him from the excellent glory, which he 
had heard whten he was “with him in the holy mount.” An 
unquenchable enthusiasm for humanity was the natural re- 
sult of the enforcement of it by the life and words of a Master 
round whom such transcendent memories gathered. In the 
mission of the seventy came the great disclosure of the uni- 
versality of the new kingdom of God. As Jews, the disciples 
had thought it possible for any one outside their race to reach 
heaven only by becoming a Jew; but now they learned that 
Christ was to gather into one fold all who came to him, of 
whatever country or kindred. Their narrowness, as well as 
that of their nation, could have had no more touching rebuke 
‘than the parable of the Good Samaritan: the certainty that 
God would hear earnest prayer was impressed on them by 
that of the friend at midnight. 

If even man could be brought to listen by the importunate, 
how much more would the gracious Father above, without 
our needing to fear refusal or delay, give to those that ask 
him, even his Holy Spirit, the outpouring of whose influences 
on the soul is the supreme end to be sought in prayer. The 
folly of thinking that our life depended on our means, could 
not have been more strikingly taught than in the parable of 
the rich man’s folly. How unwise to think only of what we 
have, when our life itself might be ended by God at any 
moment, and might be taken when we least expect it, if only 
for our forgetting how completely we depend on his mercy. 
Trust on God, not on riches, they were told, was true wisdom, 
taught even by the birds of the air or the flowers and grass of 
the field. He cares for them, and surely he will much more 
care for us, if we look up to him in loving faith. 


Talbothurst, Bournemouth, England. 





REVIEW LESSON THOUGHTS. 
BY ALEXANDER MCLAREN, D.D. 





through imitation of whom we were thus unworldly; to be 
infinitely patient even to the unthankful and evil; to be 
tender and merciful in our judgments, thinking no evil, and 
hoping against hope, in our gentle charity ; living, in short, 
as he lived, who, though he had to bear the contradiction of 
sinners against himself, gave himself up even to the death for 
them, in his infinite, exhaustless love. 

The raising of the widow’s son at Nain must have sent 
home to their inmost bosoms the spirit of such teaching, 
showing them that he who bore opposition so patiently, 
repaying it by gracious words, was no common man, but a 
being endowed with the most awful powers, who had humbled 
himself to take our nature that he might win us to God. As 
the dead sat up, and began to speak, they must have felt that, 
for one who had the keys of hell and of death thus in his 
hands to live such a life as Christ’s,—meek and lowly, des- 
pised and rejected, yet jloving all, and commending good to 
them by every look and act and word,—no devotion on their 
part was too profound. But such lessons, ever varied, were 
renewed day by day. 

The contrast between true religion and its counterfeit must 
have been felt when they saw the woman at the house of the 
Pharisee, standing behind, at their Master’s feet, weeping as 
she thought of her sin and of his wonderful invitation that 
all who were weary and heavy laden should come to him, 
and he would give them rest, and as they saw her tears fall- 
ing on his feet as she held them in lowly reverence, and 
watched her wiping them with her hair, and kissing them, 
and anointing them with fragrant, costly spikenard,¢ the 
Pharisee scowling at her for intruding, and despising Christ 
for letting such a creature touch him, while he had himself 
been wanting in the first civilities of respect to him. What 
lesson of Divine love could have been more touching than 
his declaration of the forgiveness of her sins, though many, 
because the greatness of her love showed the sincerity of her 
penitence and her gratitude for being taken back again by 
him into the fold of God. 

The parable of the sower dealt with another aspect of his 
message,—the various hindrances to its reception his followers 
would meet in their spreading it. It was natural to expect 
that the good news of “the kingdom” would be everywhere 
welcomed, and they might have been hopelessly discouraged 
by its limited acceptance if this warning had not been given 
them. The second triumph over death, in the raising of the 
daughter of Jairus, was still another advance in the revela- 
tions granted them of the veiled glory of their Master, adding 
to the treasure of remembrances which, in after days, when 





This quarter’s lessons culminate in the Transfiguration, 
round which they may be gathered like lower summits round 
the central peak. Those before it happen to fall into two 
threes, of which the first is teaching, and the others deeds; 
but the prevailing character of all is the exhibition of phases 
of Christ’s glory,—so leading up to “This is my beloved 
Son,” while those after are entirely his instructions as to our 
duties,—thus echoing “ Hear him.” 

In the former group, the two lessons which give instances 
of his teaching (1 and 4) deal with very wide and general 
truths. The first sets forth the all-embracing law of conduct 
and disposition, which is love. The second sets forth the fate 
of his word through all time. He is himself the love which 
he enjoins; he is himself the Sower of whom he speaks. The 
other lessons, which are occupied with his deeds, are radiant 
with manifest Deity. Two of them (2 and 5) proclaim him 
to be the Lord and Giver of life; one (3) shows him as the 
giver of pardon, and the agcepter of the devotion of the foul- 
est whom he has cleansed; and one (6) preaches that he is 
the bread of the world, and the giver of the bread which he 
is. Thus manifold are the beams of Divine glory which 
shine from him, even before his countenance was altered and 
his raiment glistened like snow. 

The law of love is the law of Christ, not only because he 
gave it, but because he lived by it. “Love your enemies” 
is the very expression of his own heart. The sweep and 
activity, the long-suffering, meek, forbearance which he com- 
mands, are hisown. True, he does not here propose himself, 
but God, as our pattern. The time was not yet ripe; but when 
the cross was at hand, he said, “ As I have loved you.” How 
penetrating, scathing, and authoritative his exposure of the 
selfishness which goes masquerading in the disguise of love! 
It has no claim to gratitude, and is at bottom of the nature 
of sin, which is, in its essence, selfishness, How rich the 
reward promised! Love's only guerdon is love, and the sure 
way to get it is to give it. God in Christ seeks only that 
recompense, If we seek any other, we are moved by selfish- 
ness, not by love. 

The second lesson proclaims that he is the Prince of Life, 
but has other teachings also. The lad was raised for his 
mother’s sake. Her lonely grief touched Christ’s pity. She 
is comforted by soothing words before the miracle. Christ 
comes, a8 always, just at the right moment, brought by Divine ° 
knowledge and human sympathy. Sorrow has many half- 
curious, half-compassionate comforters, but only One can realiy 
dry tears. Incarnate life meets and arrests the march of 
death, and, as in a parable of his whole work, delivers hia 
captive. His voice has power in all regions of the universe, 






































































































































































































































































































































































































































“the thought of Christ the life-giver other points. 


“us. 
“of all its ghastliness, and softens into quiet slumber, with cer- 
~ tainty of waking. The command to give the child food 


* it is an instance of creative power. 
* food. He did not need the material which he multiplied 
for the miracle, but for the symbol. 
“is as prominent as his divine power, and both avail for us, 


ip 
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‘cabiea’ Mi hing up bewildered of his bier, prophesies 
the day when all shall hear his voice, 

Lesson 3 sets forth Jesus as the giver of pardon and self- 
surrendering love as the result of forgiveness. The woman 
braves scorn that she may pour-her only treasure on the feet 


» that did not shrink from her touch, Love will follow par- 


don and be ardent in proportion to the sefise of it, The foul- 


" est may be cleansed, and their devotion will be welcome. That 


silently weeping woman mutely speaks the width of the gos- 


’ pel pardon, and the power of felt forgiveness to make the most 

- sinful life a sacrifice of a sweet smell, The 
-. Other hand, is a picture of self-righteous formalism, with its 
» harsh judgment, its blindness to its own evil, its abhorrence 
+ @f fervor, and its emptiness of love. All religion which is 
». mot rooted in the sense of sin and the confidence of pardon, 


Pharisee, on the 


will be of that bard, cold sort. 
Jesus stands between both, understanding each, and caring 
foreach. He delights in the gratitude of the forgiven. He 


“welcomes their loving touch, though the hands were once 
‘ foul, He labors to rouse the self-righteous conscience, that 
- dhe may bless it too. He declares the Divine order of love 
#following pardon, and the need that pardon should precede 
-love. He authoritatively confirms his previous gift of it, and 


points to the one condition of receiving it,—faith. 
Lesson 4 is Christ’s forecast of the effect of the gospel. He 


° 4s primarily the Sower, and his servants are 80 only secon- 


darily. Uniform success is not to be expected ; for three parts 


~ “of the seed is lost, though the amounts sown may not be equal. 
It is a lesson of patience for all under-sowers. It is also a 
“-Tesson of carefulness for all hearers. There are dangers 
*“gttending each stage of the seed’s growth. It may never get 
“into the ground, as in the first case, and so be lost as soon as 
“heard. If it does penetrate some distance, influencing the 
© more superficial parts of our nature, it may make a swift 
*“show of growth; but a religion Which goes part of the way 
‘im, and then comes against rock, will have no depth nor 
“eontinuance. If these dangers are passed, all is not safe; 


for unless the “thorns” have been grubbed up as well as 


 @ut down, they will grow faster than it, and choke it. How 
* many Christians, retaining the name and some of the reality, 
“are like that having some green shriveled ears, but nothing 
* “ripe! 


Lesson 5 runs roughly parallel with Lesson 2, but adds to 
“Fear 
‘not; only believe,” is the very essence of all that he says to 
“She is not dead, but sleepeth,” robs the ghastly thing 


illustrates Christ’s minute care for all needs, and his rigid 


*‘yestriction of miracle, and employment of ordinary means 
' wherever possible. 


Lesson 6 is a miracle and a symbol. In the former view, 
Christ’s will makes the 


His care for the body 


whom he feeds by natural means as truly as he did the thou- 


“ganda, As symbol, the miracle teaches that he is the food of 
” the world, and gives the bread which he is, In giving it, he 
“uses his servants ; and it so grows in their hand that he who 


‘earries it to the hungry has more in his basket at last than 


* when he began to dispense it, 

{| Lesson 7 towers up in the middle, the summit of all. The 
_ great teaching of the Transfiguration is contained in the words 
~ of the voice from the cloud. It presents him as God’s well- 


beloved Son, and it bids us listen to him. The altered coun- 
tenance and shining raiment were the making visible for a 
tnoment of the indwelling glory generally veiled by flesh. 
From within, not by reflection from without, that luster shone. 
‘Moses and Elijah appeared to testify that his decease was the 
crown of law, sacrifice, and prophecy, “the great far-off divine 
event” to which all the past had pointed, the redeeming act 
in which the generations of the righteous dead shared. They 


’ disappeared, to leave him standing alone, the sole Lord and 


hope of men. The Shekinah shone on the lone mountain, 
and the voice spoke that we might know who that meek Jesus 
“is, and the Father’s perfect delight in his perfect obedience, 
and so might listen to him alone, and see “no man any more, 
save Jesus only.” 
; The remaining lessons are all on words of his, and deal 


“with our conduct. First comes, in Lesson 8, his servants’ 


‘mission to proclaim his kingdom. Primarily it contains only 


' directions for a short and preparatory embassy, but its spirit |. to 


is of perpetual obligation. It tells us how Christ's messengers 
are to behave, what they are to say, how they are to take 
“ejection, and then it passes to solemn predictions of the 


eternal consequences involved in turning away from the mes- |... . 


sage, even if carried by the weakest of his servants. Sim- 
plicity, purity, non-resistance, are to mark his “lambs.” 
Manifest superiority to self-seeking; indifference to worldly 
" goods and ease; absorption in their errand, which leaves no 
time for empty forms, but is full of real kindliness and cour- 
" tesy,—are to be theirs, They aré to let their peace-bringing 
“purpose be clear on their lips, and to be sure that though 
thelr gentle words may be flung back, they will return in 





blessing into their own quiet hearts, They are not to be 
exacting about their own comforts, They are to be as angels 
of healing, and, above all, to ring out clear and loud the proc- 
lamation of the King, Rejected, they are not to be angry, 
but to witness, notwithstanding unbelief, that the kingdom 
is at hand. Where are the heralds who come up to these 
commands? Christ mourns over the cities which he will 
condemn. His tears do not arrest his judgment, nor his judg- 
ment dry his tears, He teaches degrees in punishment as 
in clearness of knowledge, and identifies himself with his 
messengers. 

Lesson 9 illustrates the law of love with especial reference 
to its universality, “Who is my neighbor?” is the ques- 
tion of selfishness seeking to evade the law. “ Whose neigh- 
bor am I?” is what we should ask, and the answer is, 
“Whoever needs my help.” The heart that has learned 
mercy because it has received’ Christ’s mercy will be expan- 
sive, and recognize in men of all nations and colors who are 
miserable the neighbors whom it delights to help. True 
love is practical, wise, generous up to, but not beyond, need. 
The Samaritan did not only pity, bat tore up clothes for 
bandages, dressed the wounds, trudged beside his own beast, 
and left enough, but not too much, with the host. 

Lesson 10 rises from love to man to communion with God. 
The pattern of prayer teaches that true prayer is a child’s 
voice to its Father; that it puts God’s glory first and ourselves 
second; that the deepest desire should be for the hallowing 
in men’s hearts and thoughts of the revealed character of 
God, which will bring his kingdom; that, for ourselves, our 
outward wants should be the lowest subject of prayer, and our 
desires be limited within modest compass ; that forgiveness is 
our universal and daily need, and cannot be given to the 
unmerciful; and that, after pardon, we ever need guarding, 
lest we fall. We are encouraged to persistent prayer by the 
parable, from which all that might seem unworthy of God is 
removed by the assurance that the heavenly Father is wiser 
and more willing to give the highest gift than sinful earthly 
parents can be, 

Lessons 11 and 12 go isin the former showing the 
folly of accumulating wealth and building on it, by the story 
of the man that died just as he was beginning to “take it 
easy” and look forward to many years of leisure and good 
living; the latter teaching that anxious care comes from the 
same source, and is useless, rebuked by the instances of God’s 
care for lower creatures and the grass of the field, is pure 
heathenism, and tantamount to a denial of God’s knowledge 


absorption in worldly things, whether in the shape of self- 
indulgent pride and delight in them or of anxiety lest we 
should not have enough of them, is to be fought against only 
by the right direction of affection, desire, and effort towards 
the higher treasures of the kingdom. 

A brave confidence becomes the little flock to whom God 
gives the kingdom, and therefore will not grudge his sons 
their necessary allowance while they are traveling towards 
their crowns, The highest use of earthly treasure is so to 
distribute it “as good stewards”’ as that it may be the occa- 
sion of our laying up treasure in heaven, which can neither 
be taken from us nor we from it, through eternity. To have 
treasure in heaven is to have our hearts there too, and hearts 
that are there are lifted high above the sorrows of change 
and the fear of loss. 


Manchester, England. 





REVIEW TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A, F, SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


. 

While I superintended a school, I often had review papers 
printed on the plan of leaving out certain words, and having 
the scholars fillthem in. For this purpose the leaves were 
given to the classes, and the teachers were allowed about 
fifteen minutes in which to review them with their classes. 
Then the school was called to order, and we read the whole 
of the paper,—sometimes reading all together, and sometimes 
letting a class read a section, and then calling on an indi- 
vidual to do the same, In this way we secured variety; and 
I always found that the school was much interested in this 
part of the service. As an effort in this direction, the fol- 
lowing is given. Of course, if the superintendent is going 
to introduce this into his school, he will have to prepare 
beforehand, and have the leaflets all ready before Sunday. 
Lesson 1.—Golden text: “As ye would that... should do 

., do ye also to them...... ..” (the number of dots 
shows how many letters there are in the word omitted), When 
Jesus was once teaching his disciples, in the course of his 
remarks hesaid: “Love your....... ,do.... tothem which 





of our needs, or of his loving willingness to supply them. Such 


you. Bless them that ..... you, and .... for them 
which .......0++++ use you. And as ye..... that .. 
should do to...,.. ye also to.... likewise. Love ye year 
obeuas , and do , nd youbell bothe ..<s.s< 6f the 
Highest.” 
Lemon 2.—Golden text: “They ....... ++ God, saying 
that a great....... 8 ...-. up among ua” At one time 
the Master was coming to a city called .. and there was 


-.,% Vast.........0f people met them, and in the 
SEE sy. was a bier. On that lay the only... of his 
cp ae , and she wasa..... Jesus stopped that......., 
and, touching the bier, he ......... them to stand still. 
Then he spoke tothe..... man, and bade him ..... This 
the man did, and ..... delivered him to his...... 
Lesson 3.—Golden text: “We.... him, because he..... 
loved us.” At the house ofa ........ , the Master sat _ 
down to dine. While he was..... , &® woman, who was a 
e.., and stood ...... the Master, weeping. 
-,80me of the tears dropped on his .... 
These she..... off with her...., and then she ........° 
his feet with her........ sce ats them. Simon was 
angry at this, and....... within himself that Jesus could 
not be a....... , because he allowed such a....,to..... 
him. Then it es that..... turned to..... , and taught 
him a much...... lesson about forgiveness onl Py 
Lesson 4.—Golden text; “Take . .. . therefore .. . ye hear.” 
In the parable of the sower, we have one kind of .... It 
is the word of ... But theré are....kindsof.... There 
is the wayside...., thestony...., the...... soil, and the 
.. soil. Only in the good soil does the. ... come to any- 
thing. The....stands for the human...., From this 
parable we..... that much seed is wasted, and that only 
we and...... hearts are fruit-bearing. What kind of 

.. is my heart? 

Lesson 5.—Golden text: 
shall be made..... . 
, and besought... for his little........ ; for she 
was sick unto..... Jesus went with... , but as they were 
ess , & messenger Came, saying that the girl was.... To 
thisthe...... gave the answer that we find in our...... 
text. When they....tothe..... , they found the mourn- 
ers making a great..... So Jesus put them all..., and 
letonly..... and..... and....andthe...... O06 Sie 60 
of the maiden go into the room with him. In the room lay 
the damsel, dead. When Jesus came to the bedside, he took 


“Fear ...: believe only, and... 


ok A Sg eee And she..... . 
and he delivered her to her....... And all were..... 
Seale at the miracle that had been....... 


In this way, the superintendent can go through all the les- 
sons of the quarter, and have this part of his review fresh 
and highly interesting. Having done this, he may then call 
for the titles and golden texts, and, as they are given, he can 
put the first letters of each on the board, and thus have the 
outline of all in the sight of the school. Then wili follow 
the questions bringing out the facts Of the lesson, and the 
places spoken of. When the places are called for, let the 
leader of the review make a simple outline map of Galilee 
on the board, with the river Jordan and the Sea of Galilee on 
it, and fill in the laces as they are given by the school. 
These are not many, and the work is so simple that none need | 
be afraid of it. The places are Nain, Capernaum, Hermon, 
Bethsaida, and the Sea of.Galilee itself. The scholars will 
always be interested in this part of the exercise, If the 
leader of the review cannot do this map-work himself, he 
has, almost certainly, some one in the school who will do it, 
while he calls for the names of the places. Now, call for 
helpful points from teachers, having, of course, prepared 
them beforehand for this part of the exercise. Let the 
points given be brief,—giving each teacher two minutes at 
the outside for his “point.” At any time in the review 
when the school seems to lag a little, be ready to sing’ some 
lively hymn,—if need be, rising todo so, This will rest the 
scholars, and bring them to the next part of their work 
refreshed. 

Of course, in all this work the superintendent must come 
to the school perfectly prepared ; for it will never do for him 
not to know that which is to come next. If he is well 
equipped for his work, it may tire him, but it will not tire 
the scholars; but if he is poorly prepared, it may not tire 
him, but it will exhaust the school. 

New York City. 





REVIEW HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY 
TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


This golden text for the quarter may be taught: “ This is 
indeed the Christ, the Saviour of the world.” 

Even little children can see that every lesson in the past 
quarter gives proof of the truth of this verse. About whom 
has every lesion taught us? Of the golden texts, nine have 
been the words of Jesus himself; one gives the words of God 
the Father spoken from the cloud of glory. Two of the golden 
texts are about Jesus, spoken by those who witnessed his 
wonderful works and heard his words; for he spoke as 
“never man spake.” None but Jesus, the Son of God, could 
have said and done what we have learned in these twelve 
lessons. 

There was never such a teacher as Christ Jesus, never one 
who taught so wisely or could perform such miracles. Some 
of the people believed that when he wasonearth. In Samaria, 
one day, when he was tired, he sat on a well-side to rest. A 





agreat...... with him a they dvow s.00t the....of 


woman came for water, and be taught her of the water of life, 
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"_-how her tired, thirsty soul might be filled with his teach- 
ing and his love. She went away, and told others, and they 
came and heard his words; and those Samaritans whom the 
woman brought to hear him, said, “ We believe; . . . for we 
have heard him ourselves, and know that this is indeed the 
Christ, the Saviour of the world.” 

Jesus Our Teacher.—By his words and his example he was 
the Teacher of the world. Everything we need to know how 
to live aright, we can find in his teachings. Would the wisest 
of teachers do us any good unless we listened to his words, 
understood their meaning, and tried to remember and obey 
them? Jesus knew that, and one day he taught a lesson for 
all to know. 

How to Hear.—He sat in a boat near the shore, and told 
the parable of the sower. What was the man sowing? What 
can you tell of the kinds of soil he found?’ Like what soil 
are those who have an honest and good heart? What did 
Jesus say he meant by the seed? What is that golden text? 
It means, “Take heed therefore how ye hear” the word 
of God. 

How to Love-—What did Jesus say about our enemies? To 
whom are we to do good? Are we to love those only who 
love us? How did Christ treat his enemies? What did he 
do for those who drove the nails in his hands upon the cross? 
‘For whom did Stephen pray when stones came thick and fast 
around him, and were hurled at him? What golden rule 
did Jesus give as his law of love? Jesus had compassion on 
every suffering sad one he saw. Should we so love those in 
sorrow and distress? What are some of the kind things 
' Jesus did which showed his love for others? His coming to 
earth, his whole life here, his death, all was love. 
| How to Forgive—Who came to Jesns while he reclined at 
table in Simon’s house? Why did she weep? How did she 
show her love and repentance? How did Jesus teach Simon 
a lesson of forgiveness? What did Jesus say to the woman? 
That golden text is from the letters of John the disciple, he 
who knew more than any other the love of Christ. He 
wrote and understood more than any other one of the great 
heart of love of the Father who “sent the Son to be the 
Saviour of the world.” John knew that all real love must 
come from Jesus, and so he wrote, “ We love him, because he 
first loved us.” 

How to Help.—Do you remember what question a lawyer 
asked Jesus one day? Jesus asked the lawyer what is written 
in the law, and what did the lawyer answer? He could tell 
what was written in the Commandments about how to love 
God, and how to love our neighbor. When the lawyer asked, 
* Who is my neighbor?” what story did Jesus tell? Whom 
did the Samaritan find lying on the road? Who had passed 
by? Did they help him? What did the good Samaritan 
do for him? If his compassion had not made him do some- 
thing to help the wounded man, would -his pity have been 
worth anything? What are we taught to do for our neighbor? 
That story was about helping the wounded, suffering body ; 
we have another lesson of help for wounded souls. Jesus 
sent out a company of missionaries, two and two, to go to 
every city and place where he was to follow. How many 
‘missionaries in all? What message were they to give every- 
where about the kingdom of God? Is that golden text true 
of us to-dgy? Can children do anything to help others into 
the kingdom of God? How? > 

How to Pray.—Jesus many times taught by example how 
to pray. For what did he rise early in the morning, “a great 
while before day”? What was he doing when he was bap- 
tized, and the heavens were opened? What was he doing on 
the mountain when he was glorified? What do we call the 
words he taught us to speak’ to “our Father which art in 
heaven”? What isthe threefold promise of that golden text 
about prayer? = , 

How to Trust.—How did Jesus talk about the birds? What 
does God do for them? What did he say about the lilies? 
Are birds and flowers of as much value as the bodies of 
-his children that God made? Which is of most value, 
the body or the soul? Who knows everything that his chil- 
dren need? 

How to Live—What was the story Jesus told of the man 
who would pull down his barns? Why did he need to do it? 
Was it wrong for him to be rich? In what ways might he 
have served God with his riches? Did the rich man so use 
his wealth? Of what does Jesus bid us beware? Jesus 
taught by his 
Wonderful Works.—What do we call something which only 
God can do? What miracle did Jesus perform near the gate 
of Nain? When the people saw that he had power over 
death, they glorified God. What else did they say? When 
the father begged him to come and cure his daughter, and on 
the way he heard she was dead, what did Jesus say to him? 
With what did he feed five thousand? What did he say 
about bread in that golden text? Jesus was always showing 
by his life and works, day by day, how to love, how to for- 
give, to help, and to save. Which disciples did Jesus take 
with him when he was transfigured? Whom did they see 
with Jesus? Of what were they talking? Even in heaven’s 
glory, bow did Jesus give comfort to his disciples? What 


of his beloved Son. Can you give thanks that you know of 
him, and will you pray and work to send to others the knowl- 
edge of Christ, the Saviour of the world? i 


Lowisville, Ky. 
REVIEW SUMMARY. 


Again there are twelve lessons from one Gospel to be 
reviewed as one lesson. Their range of time is probably not 
more than a few months, and their territorial sweep is within 
the scope of a few days’ travel. Their one central figure is 
our Lord and Saviour; and all their teachings center in what 
he said and did, and in what he would have us say, and do, 
and be. 

Besides the disciples,—the twelve and the seventy,—there 
come into special prominence the widow of Nain and her son, 
Simon the Pharisee and the penitent woman, Jairus and his 
little daughter, the inquiring doctor of the law, the brother 
who was anxious about his inheritance, and Moses and Elijah, 
as veritable characters; together with the sower, the priest, 
the Levite, the Samaritan, and the traveler who was robbed 
and beaten as he journeyed, as characters brought inte the 
teachings of Jesus. 

The places brought into view are Jerusalein, Jericho, Nain, 
Capernaum, Chorazin, the two Bethsaidas, Tyre, Sidon, Sodom, 
the Mount of Transfiguration, the Sea of Galilee, and the 
borders of Samaria. 

Miracles, parables, precepts, and illustrations combine for 
the teaching of the truths our Lord would impress; and all 
have their importance to us as to those who were in his pres- 
ence at that time. 

Looking back upon the twelve lessons in perspective, they 
can be seen, as indicated in their Pre-View, as exhibiting the 
Life-Giving Words and the Life-Giving Works of Jesus the 
Saviour of Men. Dr. McLaren suggests that they culminate 
in the Transfiguration; the six lessons before the one that 
records that event falling naturally into two threes, of teach- 
ings and of deeds; and the five lessons following dealing 
with our duties of personal conduct, 

Faith Latimer looks at them as presenting Our Teacher, 
the Wonder-Worker, showing us How to Hear, How to Love, 
How to Forgive, How to Help, How to Pray, How to Trust, 





and How to Live. 


all-inclusive than these? 


Again, they can be seen as enjoining the duties of Love, 
Work, Trust. And what duties can be more important or 





COMMON VERSION, 


8 J But Dan‘iel purposed in his 
heart that he would not defile 
himself with the portion of the 
king’s meat, not with the wine 
which he drank: therefore he 
requested of the prince of the 
eunuchs that he might not defile 
himself, 

9 Now God had brought Dan’iel 
into favour and tender love with 
the prince of the eunuchs. 

10 And the prince of the eu- 
nuchs said unto Dau‘iel, I fear my 
lord the king, who hath appointed 
your meat and your drink: for 
why should he see your faces 
worse liking than the children 
which are of yoursort? then shall 
ye make me endanger my head to 
the king. 

11 Then said Din‘iel to Mél’zar, 
whom the prince of the eunuchs 
had set over Dain’‘iel, Han-a-ni’ab, 
Mish/’a-el, and Az-a-ri’ah, 

12 Prove thy servants, I beseech 
thee, ten days; and let them give 
us pulse tc eat, and water todrink. 

13 Then let our countenances 
be looked upon before thee, and 
the countenance of the children 
that eat of the portion of the 
king’s meat: and as thou seest, 
deal with thy servants. 

14 So he consented to them in 
this matter, and proved them 
ten days. 

15 And at the end of ten days 
their countenances appeared 
fairer and fatter in flesh than all 
the children which did eat the 
portion of the king’s meat. 

16 Thus Mél’zar took away the 
portion of their meat, and the 
wine that they should drink; and 
gave them pulse. 

17 ¢ As for these four children, 
God gave them knowledge and 
skill in all learning and wisdom : 
and Dan‘iel had understaading in 
all visions and dreams. 





* did the voice of the Father say? He bids us hear the words 
© ae ? c Bt a Be ek rae > 


i Heb, Rammelsar, *Or, here 


TEMPERANCE LESSON. 


LESSON TEXT. 
4 (Daniel 1 : 8-17.) 


CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR W, HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D. 


Daniel and his young friends, who were all of royal or 
noble descent, were selected from among the Jewish cap- 
tives, to be trained for the service of the king of Babylon, 
Nebuchadnezzar wished to make of them bright, intelligent, 
and comely slaves, who might perform menial offices about 
his person or in his palace. It often happened, however, in 
despotic governments, that slaves acquired great influence 
with monarchs, or with those in authority, or were them- 
selves put in high official stations. It was so with Joseph 
(Gen. 41: 41) and with Nehemiah (Neh. 2: 1 seq.). And so 
it came to pass in the present instance (Dan. 2: 48, 49). 
The Lord overruled this measure, which was intended for 
the humiliation of his captive people, so as to place Daniel 
and his fellows, who were true to their God and their nation, 
in positions where they could most effectually promote the 
welfare of the Jews, and protect them from wanton insult and 
injury. Though for their sins he had suffered them to be led 
away into captivity, he showed by this mark of his favor that 
his gracious providence was not withdrawn from them. 
Verse 8.—But Daniel purposed in his heart: Literally, “Put 
it upon his heart, or mind.” He was inwardly resolved. He 
reflected upon the matter, and came to a fixed determination. 
No mention is made of his companions, though they shared 
his feelings and acted with him. It would seem, therefore, 
that Daniel took the initiative. He was not afraid nor 
ashamed to act alone or to be singular, which it often seems 
to be so hard for people—and particularly young people—to 
do, even when their reason and conscience tell them that 
both their duty and their true interest require it. Daniel 
made up his mind that he would do right, though all beside 
him yielded (comp. Exod, 23: 2; Josh. 24:15). In point of 
fact, he found that there were three who were brave enough 
to do as he did, though the great majority acted otherwise. 
That he would not defile himself with the king's meat: Or, 
dainties (see margin to Dan. 1:5). The expression shows 
that he was actuated by religious reasons, It was-not from 
mere caprice, or obstinacy, but from a conscientious regard to 
the law of God. In order to debar them from polluting inter- 
course with other nations, special ‘laws were given to the 
Jews respecting clean and unclean meats (Lev. 20: 25, 26; 
Deut. 14: 2,8; Acts 10:28). It was one of the aggravations 
of their captivity (Hos. 9: 8, 4) that they would be obliged 
to eat what was unclean. The food sent from the king’s 
table might not only be from the flesh of animals which by 
the Jewish law were accounted unclean, but might be of flesh 





REVISED VERSION. 


8 But Daniel purposed in his 
heart that he would not defile 
himself with the king’s meat, 
nor with the wine which he 
drank: therefore he requested 
of the prince of the eunuchs 
that he might not defile him- 

9 self. Now God made Daniel to 
find favour and compassion in 
the sight of the prince of the 

10 eunuchs. And the prince of 
the eunuchs said unto Daniel, 
I fear my lord the king, who 
hath appointed your meat and 
your drink: for why should he 
see your faces worse liking 
than the youths which are of 








your own age? soshould ye en- 





danger my head with the king. 
11 Then said Daniel to ' the stew- 
ard, whom the prince of the 
eunuchs had appointed over 
Daniel, Hananiah, Mishael, 
12 and Azariah: Prove thy ser- 
| Wants, I beseech thee, ten days; 
and let them give us * pulse to 
13 eat, and water to drink. Then 
let our countenances be looked 
upon before thee, and the 
countenance of the youths that 
eat of the king’s meat; and as 
thou seest, deal with thy ser- 
14 vants. So he hearkened unto 
them in this matter, and 
15 proved them ten days. Andat 
the end of ten days their coun- 
tenances appeared fairer, and 
they were fatter in flesh, than 
all the youths which did eat of 
16 the king’s meat. So ' the stew- 
ard took away their meat, and 
the wine that they should 
drink, and gave them puise. 
17 Now as for these four youths, 
God gave them knowledge and 
skill in all learning and wis- 
dom: and Daniel had under- 
standing in all visions and 





dreams. 


offered in sacrifice to idol deities, so that in partaking of it 
they would be regarded as sanctioning idolatry. Tempting 
as these dainties may have been, great as the honor may 
have seemed to be fed from'the king’s table, serious as the 
danger was of incurring the king’s displeasure from refusing 
to partake of them, Daniel made up his mind that it was 
wrong to eat them, and he would not do it. 

Nor with the wine which he drank: The same danger of con- 
tamination existed, if he drank of wine from which libations 
had been poured to heathen gods. Hence he refused it like- 
wise. The lesson to be learned from Daniel’s conduct is that 
of upright adherence to principle in all cases and under all 
circumstances, and stedfast refusal to do wrong in spite of 
temptation, of the example of others, of influence or persua- 
sion, of ridicule and sneers, or of apprehended danger and 
loss. Turn resolutely away from every sinful indulgence, from 
all that is ensnaring, from that which is evil or leads to evil. 

Therefore he requested of the prince of the ewnuchs that he might 
not defile himself: He at once took measures to have his reso- 
lution carried into effect. He applied to Ashpenaz (v. 8), 
the proper authority in the case, asking to be relieved from 
doing what he felt to be wrong. 

Verse 9.—Now God made Daniel to find favour and compas- 
sion in the sight of the prince of the ewnuchs: This does not 
mean, as the Authorized Version seems to imply, that Daniel 
had previously gained the favor of Ashpenaz, and so felt 
greater freedom in making his application to him; but, in 
now presenting his request, he won the regard end pity of 
the officer. His manly adherence to principle secured re- 
spect; his loyalty to his religion touched the heart of the 
heathen, who recognized the hardship to which he would be 
subjected in being constrained to do what his conscience dis- 
allowed. This favor on the part of the prince of the eunuchs 
is attributed to God, who can subdue the hardest heart and 
bend the most inflexible will (Psa. 106: 46; Prov. 16: 7). 

Verse 10.—But with all his sympathy for Daniel, and his 
disposition to gratify him, Ashpenaz did not dare to grant 
his request. He could only do so at the peril of his life. If 
these young men should be “ worse liking,” that is to say, in 
worse condition than the rest, because of his not supplying 
them with the food appointed by the king, he would have to 
suffer the penalty of his disobedience. 

Verse 11.—Daniel is too strongly bent upon effecting his 


|| purpose to abandon it because of this seeming repulse. He 


has discovered that the prince of the eunuchs would not 














object if be were not imperiled thereby. He accordingly 
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makes his application to the subordinate officer, who was 
entrusted with the immediate care of himself and his com- 
panions.—The steward: Improperly regarded in the Author- 
ized Version asa proper name, “ Melzar.”— Daniel, Hananiah, 
Mishael, and Asariah: For the Babylonish names respec- 
tively assigned to them, in order to separate them more en- 
-tirely from their own people, see verse 7. 

Verse 12.—Daniel proposes to put it to the test for a third 
of a month.—Let them give us pulse (or, as it is in the margin, 
herbs) to eat and water to drink: The frugality of these young 
men is shown from their asking only the simplest fare. They 
do not bargain for delicacies, the equivalent of those which 
they surrender, only freed from idolatrous taint. They are 
content to subsist on plain vegetables, and to drink only water. 
They do not wish to be pampered. They are willing to exer- 

_ cise self-denial, and are confident that they will be no worse 
Tor so doing. 

Verse 15.—Of course, we are not to infer that a vegetable 
diet is universally obligatory, or that it’ is in itself more 
acceptable to God than a meat diet, or that it is a sin to drink 
‘anything but water. Nevertheless, the result of the experi- 
ment was partly natural and partly to be ascribed to God’s 
immediate blessing. Their temperate habits and frugal fare 
ewere more conducive to good health and bodily vigor than 
ithe rich dainties upon which the others fed, and which may 
yery probably have tempted them to excessive indulgence. 
And the faith and piety which they manifested were pleasing 
40 God, who testified his approval by bringing it to the issue 
that he did. 
>». Verse 16.—Their courageous adherence to the right was 
rewarded by their securing the end that they sought. More 
timid men might have succumbed to the situation, and en- 
,feavored to soothe their consciences by the thought that, 
situated as they were, they could not help yielding. But a 
‘firm and resolute adherence to duty, even in the most dis- 
couraging circumstances, will commonly enable a man, by 
God's blessing, to carry his point. Daniel’s convictions of 
duty, and his assurance of Divine aid, led him patiently, and 
péerseveringly to use the most judicious means in his power 
to escape temptation, and to be freed from the compulsion to 
do wrong. 

In the passage before us, Hebrew captives had to do with 

pagan officers of a despotic and tyrannical government; but 
as soon as it appeared that abstinence did them no harm, the 
king’s meat and wine were no longer set before them. What, 
then, is to be thought of those in a Christian land, who, for 
the sake of sordid gain, and in spite of the ruin to soul and 
body which it involves, continue to place temptation before 
those who are too weak to resist it? Do such persons remem- 
ber and act upon the golden rule? 
“© Verse 17.—God gave them knowledge and skill in all learning 
sand wisdom: Men who are conscientious and faithful in one 
thing are apt to be so in every other (Luke 16:10). The 
incident which we have been reviewing was an exhibition of 
character which may be shown even in small matters and in 
‘the ordinary affairs of every day. It occasions no surprise, 
therefore, that they who refused to do what was wrong in one 
instance could be relied upon to do right in other things. 
They who would not violate the law of God in eating and 
drinking, prove to have been especially diligent in their 
studies, Not having yielded to vicious indulgence, they had 
clear heads for intellectual work, as well as industry and pex- 
severance in it. And with vigorous minds in vigorous bodies, 
they easily outstripped their competitors, And as their 
course met the divine approval, God crowned it with his 
bizesing. .All success in everything worthy and good should 
be gratefully acknowledged as the gift of God. 

And Daniel had understanding in all visions and dreams: 
This is here introduced by way of anticipation. Daniel’s 
ability to interpret dreams was subsequently shown in his 
explaining the prophetic dreams of Nebuchadnezzar (Dan. 

2,4). Prophetic visions were likewise granted to himself 
(Dan. 7, 8, 10). The magicians of Babylon professed to 
interpret dreams, but their arts were delusive and vain. 
Daniel’s skill was not learned from them, but was the im- 
mediate gift of God (Dan. 2: 27, 28). Now that prophecy 
and supernatural gifts in general have ceased, there is no rea- 
gon to believe that prophetic dreams are any longer granted 
to men (Eccl. 5: 3,7). The belief that dreams now enable 
_one to forecast the future is purely superstitious, and is to be 
classed with fortune-telling and divination, which only de- 
ceive the credulous, 


~ Princeton Theological Seminary. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D. 


~ Daniel stood by principle The king’s meats and wines 
Were first offered to heathen gods, and therefore were defiling 
toa worshiper of Jehovah. They doubtless included meats 
forbidden to a Jew, were not perfectly cleansed, were too 
luxurious, and the wine was evidently debauching, Even 
the king’s graciousness in lifting him out of the hard lot of 
the captive to favoritism did not make hith swerve. He 
might lose all this ease and position, be exposed to ridicule 





and abuse, but he was true. This was magnificent in a boy 
only fourteen years old, away from home, and a slave besides. 
He was worthily named “God is my judge.” 

He declined graciously. “He requested.” He must have 
professed his religion to Ashpenaz the chief officer. He pro- 
posed the test of experiment. He lived on vegetables and 
water, and came out fairer and fatter. , 

God could help such a man. He brought him into favor 
and tender love with his overseer, into knowledge and skill 
in all learning, and finally to ruling the empire. Why should 
he help such a man as Nebuchadnezzar? There were plenty 
of such already, and they were worse than valueless, But 
Daniels are scarce, and God will take great pains to raise 
them. He has more peoples to deliver from all kinds of 
Babylonian captivity, and is seeking Daniels now by the hun- 
dred. He is ready to help make them. But he can only help. 
He must have good material. He cannot make faces like 
flint out of putty, or out of those who have only will enough 
behind them to be dough-faces. 

Daniel’s path is still open and easy to follow. The steps 
are: 1, Have principles grounded on reason tested by experi- 
ence, 2. Follow them, in spite of every allurement of policy 
and acquiescence in customs. 3. Do it graciouSly. 4. God’s 
favor results. 5. Intellectual and moral greatness follow. 
6. A career of usefulness and power comes, and men are 
ethancipated and uplifted. 


Denver, Colo. 








MISSIONARY LESSON. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(Isaiah 55 : 8-13.) 


COMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION. 


8 § For my thoughts are not| 8 For my thoughts are not your 
your thonghts, neither are your| thoughts, neither are your 
ways my ways, saith the Lorp. ways my ways, saith the Lorp, 

9 For asthe heavens are higher | 9 For as the heavens are higher 
than the earth, so are my ways | than the earth, so are my ways 
higher than your ways,and my|  higherthan your ways, and my 
thoughts than your thoughts. thoughts than your thoughts. 

10 For as the rain cometh | 10 For as the rain cometh down 
down, and the snow from heaven, | and thesnow from heaven, and 
and returneth not thither, but returneth not thither, but 
watereth the earth, and maketh watereth the earth, and mak- 
it bring forth and bud, that it may eth it bring forth and bud, and 
give seed to the sower, and bread | giveth seed to the sower and 
to the eater : | 11 bread to the eater; so shall my 

11 So shall my word be that). word be that goeth forth out of 
goeth forth out of my mouth; it| my mouth: it shall not return 
shall not return unto me void,| unto me void, but it shall ac- 
but it shall accomplish that which complish that which I please, 
I please, and it shall prosper in and it shall prosper in the 
phe thing whereto I sent it. 12 thing wheretoI sentit. Forye 

12 For ye shall go out with joy, shall go out with joy, and be 
and be led forth with peace: the led forth with peace: the 
mountains and the hills shall mountains and the hills shall 
break forth before you into sing- break forth before you into 
ing, and all the trees of the field singing, and all the trees of the 
shall clap their hands, field shall clap their hands. 

18 Instead of the thorn shall | 13 Instead of the thorn shall 
come up the fir tree, and instead come up the frtree, and instead 
of the brier shall come up the of the brier shall come up the 
myrtle tree: and it shall be to myrtle tree: and it shall be to 
the Lorp for a name, for an ever- the Lorp for a name, for an 
lasting sign thatshall notbe cut off. everlasting sign that shall not 
be cut off. 


The American Revisers would substitute “ Jehov: 
in verses 8 and 13, 








” for “ the Lord” 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D. 


‘Verse 8.—For my thoughis are not your thoughts, neither are 
your ways my ways, saith Jehovah: This is here added to enforce 
both the injunction and the promise of the preceding verse. 
The wicked arg called upon to forsake their ways, their evil 
courses of conduct and their thoughts, their sinful plans and 
purposes, because God’s ways and thoughts, both those which 
he himself pursues and cherishes and those which he approves, 
are totally different from theirs. If they do thus abandon 
what is opposite both to the nature and the will of God, and 
return to him with penitence and obedience, they are assured 
that he will have mercy upon them and abundantly pardon 
them. 

This amazing grace is likewise confirmed by the same con- 
sideration that the acts and purposes of God are not like 
those of men. Such mercy would be incredible on the part 
of men; but God’s compassion is like his own nature, limit- 
less. The statement made in the verse before us is much 
broader, however, than the immediate occasion of its intro- 
duction, which has just been referred to. It is a universal 
truth, which has an endless number of applications, and may 
be considered from many different points of view. God’s 
works and plans are at an infinite remove from those of men. 

There are those who presume to criticise or to censure the 
Word of God and the doctrines which it contains, or the 
works of God in creation, or his dealings in providence,—as 
though these could be judged by the standards of men, or as 
though the human understanding was able to grasp and to 
estimate the designs of Infinite intelligence, Infinite wisdom, 
Infinite goodness and holiness. Man is indeed made in the 


image of God in his rational and moral nature, so that the 
ways and thoughts of God must in this respect be like those 
of man, that they, bear the impress of intelligence and moral 
personality. But the endless disparity of their natures is 
shown in all that belongs to them or proceeds from them. 

The Prophet has already indicated the contrast between 
the ways and thoughts of God and of men in respect to the holi- 
ness and the boundless mercy of God. He next proceeds to 
point out the superior exaltation of the former (v. 9), the 
absolute certainty of their successful issue (vs. 10, 11), and 
the blissful magnificence of their results (vs. 12, 13). 

Verse 9.—The supreme exaltation of God’s ways and 
thoughts above those of men is illustrated by a most impres- 
sive image drawn from material nature. These are as far 
above all that men can conceive or do, as heaven, the abode 
of God’s majesty and splendor, is above the earth on which 
we move and to which we are limited. The heavens seem to 
touch the earth at the horizon, and to rest upon the summits 
of lofty mountains; but if we scale the highest peaks, or 


heavens still as high above us as before. They rise as far 
above the loftiest as the lowest things on earth. They are 
absolutely inaccessible,—not only beyond our reach or calcu- 
lation, but the utmost stretch of the imagination. 

Modern science has revealed more clearly than was known 
to the ancients, the measureless vastness of the celestial 
spaces, and has thus added immensely to the force of the 
comparison. The vastness, the sublimity, and the grandeur 
of the purposes and the operations of the Most High transeend 
the puny works of man; and all that it is possible for us to 
conceive, as far as the remotest star that twinkles in the 
heavens, is beyond the reach of human hands. This is espe- 
cially true of God’s plans of grace (Isa. 64: 4; 1 Cor. 2: 9), 
what he designs to accomplish in and for his church as a 
whole, and his people as individuals, both in this world and 
in the next, He leads them by ways that they know not, 
He accomplishes his designs by most unexpected means. 
His ways are shrouded in mystery, and past finding out. But 
in all that is most perplexing, and to human view discour- 
aging and seemingly disastrous, God is still steadily carrying 
forward his inconceivably glorious plan of mercy and of love, 
as one day shall be made to appear (Isa. 40 : 27, 28; John 
13: 7; Rom. 8: 28; 2 Cor. 4: 17). 

Verse 10.—The unfailing efficiency of God’s purposes and 
declarations is illustrated by another and very striking image. 
God’s operations in grace are compared to his operations in 
nature. He waters the earth by rain and snow, and the effects 
are certain, invariable, and palpable to all. The showers do 
not descend in vain. The mellowed and productive earth is 
clothed with a rich and serviceable vegetation, which sup- 
ports the life of man and beast. The whole world of God’s 


is as varied as it is abundant, No species is overlooked; 
each has that provision made for it which its peculiar nature 
requires, 

There is a precision in the Prophet’s language which is 
partly lost in the translation. His words, strictly rendered, 
are, “The rain cometh down, and the snow from heaven, and 
returneth not thither but when it has watered*the earth,” 
etc. The moisture from the sky is returned to it by evapora- 
tion, but not until it has done its work. The agencies which 
carry it back to the source from which it came do not coun- 
teract or nullify the gracious design of God in sending it. 

Verse 11.—Equally certain and uniférm is the efficacy of 
all God’s purposes. Whatever he designs to do is most surely 
accomplished. Whatever means he employs skall without 
fail bring to pass the end intended. God’s word is the expres- 
sion of his will, and that will shall inevitably be done. Noth- 
ing can occur to obstruct or defeat it. No combination of 
men or devils can thwart God’s designs. 

At the creation God spoke, and it was done (Psa. 33: 9). 
All things are upheld in being by the word of his power 
(Heb. 1:3). Every word that he issues proves effective, 
It is thus not only with his unrevealed decretive word, but 
with his revealed word. Every word that he has spoken by 
prophets and apostles shall surely be accomplished. Not a 
jot or a tittle shall fail of his written word (Isa. 40: 8; Matt. 
5:18). This is especially true of God’s promises to his pe 
ple, the assurance given to Israel that they should be restored 
from their captivity in Babylon, or to his church that salva- 
tion shall overspread the earth (Isa. 11:9; 45 : 22, 23), 

It shall not return wnto me void: God’s word js here personi- 
fied as a messenger or servant whom he commissions to 
execute a certain task, and who will not come back to him 
until he has performed what he was bidden to do.—But it 
shall accomplish: Literally, “ But when it has accomplished 
that which I desired, and has made that to succeed whereto 
I sent it.” God’s word considered not as the declaration of 
his own purpose or intended action, but as his preceptive will 
as the rule of human action, has also a commission to per- 
form. It is one of the means of grace appointed to effect 
the conversion and salvation of men (Heb. 4:12). And 
wherever it is made known and faithfully preached, it shall 





not -be in vain. It is attended by a divine agency which 
shall make it effectual to the end for which it is designed. 
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journey to the point which now limits our vision, we find the, 


dependent creatures is thus fed and sustained. The supply - 
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“Do thine Whe bellevingly embrace it, it is the power of God 
_antosalvation (Rom. 1: 16); to those who reject the counsel 


pect of so terrible a calamity. From this captivity it was, 


_ opposition, encountering no hostility, with nothing to dampen 


paying that the very “mountains and the hills shall” share 
. the Jews from exile is here viewed as representative of all the 


from the accursed thraldom of sin and Satan, and filling the 


-ignoble thorns and briers shall give place to stately and valu- 


- His glorious character is shown forth by the salvation which 


endure without end, through all the ages of eternity. 
4 Princeton Theological Seminary. 
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of God against, themselves, it is a savor of death unto death 
(2 Cor. 2: 15, 16). 
Verse 12.—The glad and glorious issue which it is in-the 
purpdse of God to effect for his people.—For ye shall go out 
with joy, and be led forth with peace: Isaiah had foretold the 
captivity in Babylon (Isa. 39: 5-7), and chapters 40-66 con- 
tain the comfort which he administered to them in the pros- 


however, God’s purpose that they should be delivered. They 
should come forth from the land of their exile, not in trem- 
bling haste, as their fathers did in their flight from Egypt 
(Deut. 16: 3), nor pursued as they were by Pharaoh and his 
armed host, but with joy and with peace, jubilant, without 


their spirits or mar their satisfaction. And all natureshould 
rejoice with them. 
. The glorious change in their condition is represented by 


their delight and “break forth... into singing, and all the 
trees of the field shall clap their hands.” The deliverance of 


signal benefits which God would in future confer upon his 
hureh, in setting his people of every land and name free 


world with universal joy. 

; Verse 13.—The changes which should thus be wrought i in 
the-face of. the earth is represented by the renovation of its 
vegetable products, The noxious, the worthless, and the 


able trees, the fir or cypress, and to ornamental shrubs, as the 
myrtle. This is suggestive of changes of moral character and 
of outward condition, which should be as greatly improved 
as a landscape would be by the substitution here described. 
And it [the blessed change thus set forth in the state of 
Israel and of the world at large] shall be to Jehovah for a name: 
God is made known by the works which he has wrought. 


-he‘effects, and this revelation of himself constitutes his name. 
~—For an everlasting sign that shall not be cut off: It shall bea 
perpetual monument to-his praise, never to be destroyed or 
pass away. The monuments that men erect crumble into 
ruins. This memorial of God’s grace and saving power shall 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS, 


BY H. B. TRISTRAM, D.D., LL. D., F. B.8., 
Canon oF DURHAM. . 


.».“Smatu Break Forts ... rmto Stxere.”—Mountains, 
hills, and trees are here impersonated, and are, by a poetic 
figure, represented as the companying attendants of the gos- 
. pel in its triumphant march. The figure is often employed 
by psalmists and prophets, especially in the case of moun- 
tains, as when Lebanon and Hermon are so apostrophized: 
“The mountains skipped like rams” (Psa. 114: 4). . The 
-Orientals, always much more demonstrative than ourselves, 
give vent to their feelings at seasons of joy especially by sing- 
.ing, dancing, and clapping the hands,—as the people clapped 
their hands when Jehoiada presented young Joash before 
them as their king, The mountains and hills are pictured as 
“the singers” that “went before” (Psa. 68 : 25), and the trees 
of the field as “the damsels playing with timbrels,” and 
clapping their hands. In any Eastern procession the same 
.order may be seen to-day: first a crowd, not simply shouting, 
,but joining rythmically in some perhaps impromptu refrain, 
while, always apart from the men, the women follow with 
cymbals, leaping, and clapping their hands. 

*InsTEAD OF THE THORN... THE Fin Tree.” — 
Another poetical image, portraying the entire change on 
the face of the country brought about by the gospel. One 
,of the signs of the renovated earth is, “ I will set in the desert 
the fir tree” (Isa. 41 : 19). _ In a hot country, the growth of 
vegetation after copious rains is marvelously rapid. Three 
days are sufficient to change the face of the desert into that 
of a green smiling plain; but in a few weeks the worthless 
-character of this growth is disclosed, and the ground is covered 
with a mass of dry prickly plants, useless for man or beast. 
All desert plants are characteristically thorny, and the buds 
which in similar herbage elsewhere would form leaves, sim- 
ply develop into bare spikes. But so changed shall be the 
‘face of nature, that the fir-tree, valuable for its shade and 
timber, shall supplant the stunted and thorny jujube-tree, or 
Ziayphus spina-Christi, the nubk of the Arabs, which is the 
plant signified by the Hebrew word. It grows abundantly 
in all the desert valleys, and has long, sharp, and recurved 
thorns, which are apt to produce a festering wound. It is 
therefore dreaded and avoided by all cattle; and the Arabs 
-make impervious fences for their corn-patches by simply 


strewing its boughs round the plot to the height of three or |. 


pg eta 








A repetition of the same figure. By the brier is probably 
intended a sort of knapweed, or star-thistle, with formidable 
spines an inch and a half in length, which overruns the 
waste places, and has to be carefully cut out in the corn- 
fields in the early spring. Its head is like a ball with spikes 
projecting in all directions, and gave its name, calthrop, or 
tribulus, to the iron military weapon which resembles it. Its 
place will be taken by the myrtle, whose dark glossy leaves 
and white perfumed blossoms render it a great favorite 
among the natives, who sell the dried flowers.and leaves for 
a perfume, and use the bark and root for tanning leather, to 
give it a fragrant smell. 

There is botanfcal accuracy in both paragraphs, Instead 
of the thorn of the desert, is to be the fir-tree, which loves a 
light sandy soil; instead of the brier of the neglected field, 
shall spring up the myrtle, which, like the brier, rejoices in 
a rich and*moist loam. Thus the gospel shall change the 
face of all regions, whether cultured or savage; and all who 
receive it into their hearts shall bear fruit, suitable to their 
condition, to the glory of the Lord. 


The College, Durham, England. 


WAYS OF WORKING. 


ENROLLING NEW SCHOLARS. 


The receiving and enrolling of new scholars is usually 
a pleasant duty to the superintendent; but it is not on 
that account free from practical difficulties. The Sun- 
day-school, if it is to be true to its evangelizing mission, 
ought to extend a welcome to every worthy new comer, 
as far as its facilities allow. But where no precautions 
are taken to determine who are worthy, and teachers are 
allowed to enrol new scholars indiscriminately, it fre- 
quently happens, when the roll is inspected at Christmas 
and picnic times, that a number of names are found 
which are only “names to live.” ‘They appeared in the 
class one fine Sunday, professed themselves ready to join 
the school, were enrolled by the enthusiastic teacher, 
came for a few Sundays, and then disappeared, to turn 
up again at rare intervals, principally at the times afore- 
said. Just how to keep the roll clear of these doubtful 
names, without hindering the speedy entrance of those 
who will be real accessions to the school, is the 
problem. 

In some large city and mission schools, an “‘intro- 
ductory class” is established, into which all new comers 
areshown, After four or five weeks’ probation, or when 
there is a vacancy, the new scholar, having demonstrated 
his good intentions, is transferred to the class for which 
he seems fitted. This method was adopted by the Olivet 
Chapel Sunday-school, under the superintendency of the 
Rev. Dr. A. F. Schauffler, some years ago, in order to 
guard the regular classes from the influx of “tramp 
scholars,” and is worthy of consideration by other schools 
that suffer from a similar annoyance. 7 

In the First Presbyterian Sunday-school of Phillips- 
burg, New Jersey, a method of receiving and enrolling 
new scholars has lately been adopted, which aims to 
avoid the difficulties mentioned. Although most of its 
features have been in use for some time in other schools, a 
description of the method may prove helpful to workers in 
different fields, and is given accordingly. The Rev. E. M. 
Fergusson, pastor and superintendent ¢ the Sunday- 
school, thus writes: 

“We found that the class-books contained the names 
of a good many scholars whose connection with the 
school was only nominal, so that it was often hard to 
tell who were scholars and who were not, We deter- 
mined, therefore, to adopt a system of registration and 
enrolment. A blank book was procured, with a page 
ten inches across, and ruled in columns for use as a 
school register. The column-heads across the double 
page read as follows: 

Registry number. 

Date of enrolment. 

Full name of scholar. 
Entered Class No....... 
Transfers, 

Date of leaving. 

Cause of leaving. 

Day of birth. 

Date of joining church. 
Residence. 

Parent’s name. 

Parent’s occupation. 

Parents attend what chureb. 
Record [wide column, for future history]. 

“In order to ascertain these facts with regard to the 
scholars already in the school, the following blank was 








© fxerea> or mam Base, . Tae Mxetiz Tae” — 





not think of doing without), and a sufficient <r 
of copies were given to each teacher: 


Give full baptismal] name. 
Entered the school in the year 18....., 

Has been a member of what class or classes ? 
Is scholar a member of this church ?.............sess000 secscssce sassnneee 
Ofany other church? If so, which ? 
Joined in the year 18...... 


COP OO EES De rere ee Bee ee eEee Heese e eee 


SOND ar sisceites 5s ves, case sesnad pookoune’:svevends socnsteaesioke MURIEE 
Give number, if possible. 

TO OE Iii asics sitdhekad ecsscabs ibesne bcceveboctss coves ceecsbacsns 18 ..cns 
Give year, if under age. ; 

Name of parent or guardian, ..............ccsssssseesesseecneneacnnse, wots ea 

Parent’s Occupation, .i......000: .sssseseesssesven sesees seveeeee 0 ce eses eeneed five 

Parents attend what church ?............ s.ssssoes seseessee cosees eveee vane 


Prather Wemebee 8 ..6...c0c coscccces stvoceses cosebsconcoveoces odsan cotdatina 
BEGG WOU Olas i ciiincs scsccscasococes diasesscaredépveevonceiben [cma 


If dead, so state. 
Remarks... 
The teacher will plone ‘a out this blank, ‘cotaining the facts. ‘by 


reonal visit, if possible, and return to the su rintendent on: 
Before Sunday, December 22, 1889, RY yy 


“With a little pressure, the answers to these questigns 
were forthcoming in a few weeks. A number of the 
seholars could not remember the year in which they had 
joined the school, and the previous records were too itii- 
perfect to give us the information; but in most casesa@n 
approximation was secured, The facts in the filled 
blanks were then entered in the register by an enrol- 
ment secretary appointed for the purpose, and all who 
had sent in blanks were furnished with a certificate ‘of 
membership. This certificate was printed on light bristol- 

board, and pasted inside a neat folder, with ragged edgés 
and-a bow of ribbon, im the style of a birthday card.” It 
read thus: 





Class, .....<. 


THIS 18 TO CERTIFY 
THAT 


Is « scholar in the Sunday-sehool of the 
FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
having entered the school in the year 18...... 


Superintendent, 
Phillipsburg, N. J., January 1, 1890. 











“On the outside of the folder were printed the words, 
‘Welcome to our Sunday-school.’ A sufficient number 
of these certificates was prepared to supply the whole 
school, including the Primary Department, and several 
hundred more were provided for new scholars, the word- 
ing being changed from ‘is a scholar,’ etc., to ‘has been 
enrolled as a scholar in the Sunday-school of the First 
Presbyterian Church,’ and the date being left blank. 
The distribution of these dainty certificates, filled out in 
red ink by the secretary, signed by the superintendent, 
and enclosed in an envelope, was sufficient induceasemt 
to secure the speedy return of delayed blanks; 

“A second blank was then prepared, to be used’ in 
registering new scholars, It reads as follows: 


First PRESBYTERIAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL, 
APPLICATION FOR ENROLMENT. 


To THE SECRETARY : ‘ 

The bearer desires to be enrolled as a scholar in my elids, 
and to receive a certificate of membership. Has been visited 
I endorse the application. 


Full baptismal name of applicant...........:++ssssees seeeeses ones eteee 

Day of birth 2.....4.. sess » 18... 
Add year, if under eighteen. 

TROMBBOIOR, 60. 0005009 s000<0069 4. 0c0cccssenbeede H5609 gnnecesid secees veces eten oe peeses 

Name of parent or guardian. ...... 2.2... .sscessee seoessses verens sneneenpenes 

Parent’s CoCUpations .....100¢ 010000000 sercccses voices cosevcees sooses sesdebsothes 

Parents attend what rhureh ?........000+ -cso++ ssssesees senses enessessensnnn 

Applicant is @ member Of......0006...04 seosseree serves coceeesevees ohureh. 

Has the applicant been present at least three Sundays, includ. 
Sant BOD? osicce viccccses socsivcs on 6é0esnes obese . cotccccccnstd cosine 

On what dates ?......scsssses ssoesseve sone poornese sopeniteene cece <actnpliiian 

Does the applicant promise to be regular in attendance, and 
faithful in obeying the rules of the school ?.. os 

Is the application endorsed by the applicant’s pareata, and will 
they endeavor to see that their child attends regularly, and 
studies the lesson before coming to school ?...............s000sss00 

Answer to this not called for, if applicant is over fourteen years 

of 

Who introduced the applicant to the school ? 
RIOR a annscscisscenetisstiotisnaniints castbice , Superintendent. 


“ In the new constitution of the Sunday-school, adopted 


about this time, the following clause was inserted: ‘No 
scholar shall be entered upon the register of the school, 





prepared on the cyclostyle (an instrument that we would 





and given a certificate of membership, until he has been 
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present three Sundays, has been visited by his teacher 
or some one appointed for the purpose, and has promised 
to be faithful in attendance and in obedience to the rules 
of the school.’ 

“The system, thus inaugurated, works to everybody’s 
satisfaction. When a new scholar appears in a class, 
the teacher writes his name in pencil in the class-book, 
and has two weeks in which to visit him. On the third 
Sunday, or later, the scholar presents the application to 
the superintendent, who glances over it to see if it is 
properly filled out, and hasa chance to make thescholar’s 

*aequaintance, If the answers are not satisfactory, or it 
“does not appear that the visit has been paid, the blank 
“is returned to the teacher. A little firmness at first has 
“pufficed to secure a habitual following of the rule about 
“visitation, its advantages being obvigus. The blank, 
“when properly filled, is endorsed by the superintendent 
“and handed to the enrolment secretary, and next week 
the scholar’s certificate is ready. The secretary antedates 
_ the certificate and register to correspond with the earliest 
“date at which the scholar was present in the school,” 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


—_—_- 


‘in view of the fact that the reception of a complimentary 
copy of a book is supposed to lay upon the editor or publisher 
receiving it an obligation to give it a notice in the pages of his 
periodical, the proprietors of The Sunday School Times have 
decided to decline to receive a copy of any book, from its author 
or publisher, with a view to its notice in these pages. From 
among the many new books issuing from the press, such, and 
such only, are selected, for notice in this department, as are, in 
“the opinion of the Editor, worthy of the special attention of the 
“yeadlers of The Sunday School Times. Books that are desired 
for such notice are purchased through the ordinary trade chan- 
nels, Announcements of new books, either by circular or by 
personal letter, are, however, always welcomed by the Editor.) 





THE LANGUAGE OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT.* 


. A discussion of the characteristics of New Testament 
Greek forms, is another volume of that admirable series 
called The Theological Educator, edited by the Rev. W. 
Robertson Nicholl, of The Expositor. The book is a 
worthy companion of Professor Warfield’s Manual of 
New Testament Textual Criticism, Prebendary Row’s 
Christian Evidences, and Professor Dods’s New Testa- 
iment Introduction. The author was one of the most 
promising New Testament scholars in England, and con- 
tributed the commentary on Revelation to the Cambridge 
Bible series. The rare quality of his work proves that 
his early death was a serious loss to America as well as 
England. 

Mr. Simcox, in these pages, did not essay to rival the 
grammars of Winer and Buttmann. What is attempted, 
the Preface says,’ is “to indicate representatively the 
points wherein the language of the New Testament differs 

‘from classical and post-classical usage,” and to “ vivify 
the study of purely verbal grammar, and bring it into 
connection with wider intellectual interests and sym- 
pathies.” These purposes are successfully carried out. 
The little book is as far as possible from being an abridge- 
ment or mere compilation. It presents the results of 
independent study by a scholar of rare gifts and exten- 
sive learning. His chief tools were Bruder’s Concord- 
ance, Winer’s Grammar, and Thayer’s Grimm’s Lexicon ; 
but his main reliance was upon his own Greek scholar- 
ship, and a fresh and thorough investigation of the facts 
as they are found in the Greek Testament itself. 

The Introduction contains a vivid sketch of the Greek 
nation and language after Alexander. It shows how a 
modified form of the Attic dialect was, by the conquests 
of Alexander, “‘ made the language of government, com- 
merce, and literature throughout the eastern half of the 
Mediterranean basin.” It recognizes “ the modernizing 
tendencies of the Greek language itself,...and the 
greater or less modifications of its form when it came to 
be spoken and written by ‘barbarians.’ ” 

The first chapter describes the language of the Jewish 
Hellenists as “a form of the post-Alexandrine or ‘com- 
mon dialect’ of Greek, modified partly by local or dia- 
lectical peculiarities of Alexandria and its neighborhood, 
but more extensively by a simplification of grammar and 
idiom, by an abandonment of the antithetical and rhetori- 
cal form of sentence usual in classical Greek, and by some 
adoption or imitation of Semitic idioms, or at least the 
choice of such Greek idioms as resembled the Semitic 
most.” Due attention is given to the influence of the 
so aga and to that restriction in the use of idioms 


t. By the late Rev. William 
ary Simon, a5 "Rector of ton. x4 inches, cloth, 
: Thomas Whittaker. 75 cents. 


which would hamper a Greek-speaking foreigner. “The 
half-Hebraized Greek of the New Testament,” it is said, 
“is neither a very elegant nor a very expressive lan- 
guage; but it is a many-sided language, an eminently 
translatable language.” Mr. Simcox seems to under- 
estimate the expressiveness of New Testament Greek, 
and also the importance of its untranslatable element. 
One would like to ask him to reproduce, in English, 
Paul’s iteration of an important root, or the full solemnity 
of Christ’s threatening prophecies. 

The remaining chapters are devoted to grammatical 
details, classified with regard to inflexion and syntactical 
use, and subdivided on the basis of the parts of speech. 
After careful comparison, classification, and selection, 
the author gives his conclusions, with copious represen- 
tative examples, The method is scientific, the induction 
wide, and the critical judgment discriminating. The 
author is both exact and judicious in different places. 
Regarding exegesis a higher thing than grammar, he 
thinks it may come to our rescue in a hard passage when 
the rules of grammar fail us. Many instances prove him 
superior to “gerund-grinding ” littleness; for example, 
pages 47, 83, 129, 130. His English sense and “the 
instinct of a cultivated man” have helped him over 
some bogs in which great critics have floundered. His 
references to modern Greek as illustrating tendencies of 
the New Testament language, are sound and welcome. 
The only portions which seem unsatisfactory are those 
dealing with the aorist indicative, and the omission of the 
article. A fuller treatment seems desirable here. The 
question of a gnomic use of the aorist is not broached at all, 
and theexcellent hints concerning the use or non-use of the 
article with véuo¢ (nomos) in St. Paul’s Epistles are much 
too brief. On the other hand, there is sometimes a pro- 
digality of detail and citation which burdens the discus- 
sion, Of the two hundred and sixty chapters in the New 
Testament there are only five from which citations are 
not made, and not a few chapters are referred to from ten 
to twenty times. If many of these citations could have 
been thrown into footnotes, the densely packed and 
bristling pages would have been greatly relieved. 

The book is admirably adapted to “rouse a living 
interest” in this subject, in the minds of the best pre- 
pared students in our colleges and theological seminaries. 
One needs to read the Greek Testament fairly well at 
sight, and to be reasonably thorough in classical Greek 
grammar, to enter fruitfully upon its method. It needs 
to be studied with the Greek Testament in hand for con- 
stant reference. A topical index would make it much 
more available for reference. It lacks that adaptation 
to the average American student which is so welcome in 
Professor Warfield’s equally able volume. Yet many a 
student and minister will follow these masterly discus- 
sions with great delight and profit. The book will stimu- 
late some to new diligence in the independent study of 
the Greek Testament. Perhaps its especial service to 
many will consist in its exhibiting that delicate discrimi- 
nation, sober judgment, and breadth of view, which only 
the highest education can produce. The increasing 
study of the Greek Testament by those unacquainted 
with classical Greek, will bring the question more and 
more prominently forward whether our ordinary mode of 
constantly testing the New Testament language by the 
Attic dialect is not radically wrong. But, with our pres- 
ent method, this book is a most welcome help. 





None but the most general deductions are possible in 
such a book as Professor Richmond M. Smith’s Emigra- 
tion and Immigration: A Study in Social Science. The 
author gathers and summarizes accessible data, and 
largely leaves them to suggest. their own lessons. His 
tone is conservative and serious; he thinks the common 
idea of the average ultimate wealth brought by each im- 
migrant an exaggerated one; and he bids us remember 
that emigration is followed by an expansion of popula- 
tion in the old home, se that the questionable gain of one 
region is not even accompanied by any great advantage 
to the congested population whence emigration came. 
But he is far from being pessimistic or materialistic in 
his reviews and suggestions, merely bidding us remember 
that the problem demands most painstaking study, and a 
long-continued effort toward its adjustment on lines at 
once economic and philanthropic. (7}><5} inches, cloth, 
pp. xiii, 316. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 
Price, $1.50.) 


Little that is new remains to be said of the lesser, but 
industrious and in their way commendable and succeas- 
ful, minor American story-tellers who are putting into 
fiction the actual characters and scenes of various parts 








Harte, Cable, Miss Woolson, or Miss Murfree, ate doing 
good work in this field of true realism, in which life, as 
well as externals, isemphasized. Onesuch is Miss Alice 
French (“ Octave Thanet”’), whose novelette or expanded 
sketch entitled Expiation, notwithstanding its somewhat 
fierce and bloody central idea, is on the whole a vivid 
and probably natural delineation of some persons, scenes, 
and episodes on the outskirts or border-lands, in the 
South-west, of the great American conflict of 1861-65, 
(7X5 inches, cloth, illustrated, pp. v, 215. New York; 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, $1.00.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mr. Thomas A. Janvier, in his Introduction to the 
newly published translation of Jorge Isaacs’s Spanish 
New-Granadan novel entitled Maria, calls attention to 
the great number of books published in the Americas 
outside of the United States, and in other languages 
than English. As he says, the first book printed on the 
continent was in Spanish, in 1537; 116 volumes had been 
printed in Mexico prior to 1600; while Y Souza’s Bibiio- 
teca Hispano- Americana Sententrional, published early in 
this century, presents no less than 12,000 titles, repre- 
senting 4,000 exclusively Mexican names. To these - 
might be added, of course, a great many English books, 
some of them excellent, written or printed in Canada, 
But so long as no American writer absolutely of the first 
class can be named as belonging to other than United 
States territory, our tacit monopoly of the term “ Ameri- 
can literature” does not seem specially selfish or unjust, 


American preachers are sometimes said to be little 
inclined to purely expository preaching ; but they cer- 
tainly furnish illustrations of work in this line that will 
bear comparison with the best work of preachers in any 
land. The Rev. Dr. George Dana Boardman, of Phila- 
delphia, has a high place among American pulpit orators, 
and he has given a prominence to Bible exposition, in his 
ordinary pastoral work, that is worthy of attention be- 
cause of its exceptional completeness and symmetry. 
Twenty-six years ago he began a course of weekly lec- 
tures on the Bible, and he has continued that series in 
the consecutive study of the Book of books from Genesis 
to Revelation. The titles of his nine hundred and thirty- 
one lectures are now published by themselves in a 
pamphlet, “partly as a bird's-eye view of the entire 
Bible; partly as a reservoir of themes from which to 
draw topics for definite meditation; but mainly as a 
possible source of cheer to our younger pastors in their 
efforts to study the Bible systematically.” Copies of 
this pamphlet can be obtained from John Wanamaker, 
Philadelphia, at ten centseach. It is aremarkable work 
by a remarkable man; and it gives proof incidentally of 
the fulness of the Word of God, and its fitness to these 
times as well as to those of old 








WORK AND WORKERS. 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1890. 
Wisconsin, state, at Baraboo..............s000sseeesseeeeeees June 17, 18 
New Jersey, state, at Asbury Park............... ........June 18, 19 
Sixth International (11th National), at Pittsburgh...June 24-27 
California, state, at Pacific Grove June 30 to July 2 


Wyoming, territorial, at Laramie City....................0. July 7-9 
Indian Territory, international, at Vinita.................... July 9 
Mississippi, state, at Vicksburg. ......... ......006 cccocesee August 5, 6 
Missouri, state, at Sedalia.................000.eccss cesses ces August 15-18 
Kentucky, state, at Georgetown..................s.cce0e0e August 26-28 
Maine, state, at Waterville.................cccscseeeseeees October 14-16 
Connecticut, biennial, state, at Danbury......... November 11-13 
Michigan, state, at Lansing... |......... ......0c06 secssen December 2-4 





EIGHTH GENERAL CONFERENCE FOR 
BIBLE STUDY AND EQUIPMENT 
FOR SERVICE. 
NORTHFIELD, Mass., June 4, 1890. 
Dear FELLOW-LABORERS: 

Ten years have passed away since the first 
two days’ Northfield “ Convocation for Prayer” was held, 
—a meeting memerable in the experience of many for 
time and eternity. During these years there has been 
manifest increase of interest in the study and use of the 
Bible in this and other lands, and the power of the Holy 
Spiritin the consecrated life and service has been displayed 
in a remarkable degree. In manifold forms of Christian 
activity the Church has sought to carry out the last great 
command of her ascended Lord. Large treasures of 
wealth are being consecrated to the service of the King 





of this country. Several writers of a rank below that of 





as never before in the history of the kingdom. Al! this 
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is cause for devout thanksgiving to God. 
* Batthere is another side. There arescores 
of unconsecrated fortunes; unused or mis- 
used talents; multitudes at ease in Zion; 
witnesses of Christ who bear no testimony 


day, to secure io: Which please address me, 
Accommodations may also be obtained at 
the new hotel, “The Northfield,” by ap- 
plying to the manager, Mr. Samuel Grigg. 
Yours truly, D. L. Moopy. 








for their Lord; workers who are without | ¥ 
the Spirit’s conquering power; teachers 
who speak without “authority;” disciples 
who follow afar off; forms without life, 
letter without spirit; multiplied church 
machinery substituted for failing inward 
life and power. 
One lesson above all others has the Lord 
been teaching his people with increasing 
-emphasis during these later years of en- 
-larged . activities,—the lesson all have 
. learned who have been greatly used of God 
for fruitful service,—that success is “not 
by might nor by power,” but by the Spirit 
~of God. It was the lesson taught in Jeru- 
salem, where the disciples tarried until 
they-were endued with power from on high, 
‘then preached with irresistible energy, 
“not in word only, but also in power, and 
“in the Holy Ghost, and in much aseur- 
ance,” the happy believers “ praising God, 
and having favour with all the people,” 
while their faithful Lord “ added unto the 
Church daily such as should be saved.” 

Brethren and fellow-laborers, shall not 
we “discern the signs of the times,” and 
learn our Lord’s mind therein? Do not 
these latter days of great perils and great 
opportunities impose on us correspond- 
ingly great demands and responsibilities? 
Can we not help each other in prayer and 
counsel to do better work for our Master, 
if we assemble “with one accord in one 
place,” searching the Word to know his 
mind, and waiting upon him until he 
shall show us great and mighty things,” 
according to his promise? As “compan- 
ions” in the “kingdom and patience of 

“Jesus,” and “laborers together with God,” 
atriving earnestly for the faith of the gos- 
“pel, shall we not unite in fervent desire 
-and effort for the attainment of the best 
‘things, whereby we may most effectually 
“serve our generation by the will of God”? 

Have we not an inheritance in the “ex- 
ceeding great and precious promises” of 
God which we have only partially appro- 
‘priated? As we come before our Lord, 
ready for service, asking, “ What wilt thou 
‘have me todo?” does not he meet us with 
his gracious question and offer, “ What wilt 
thou that I shall dountothee?” And may 
we not help each other to a fuller apprehen- 
sion of the wonderful riches of grace in the 
promises, and together receive “grace for 
grace,” that our joy may be full? 

_ Encouraged by the manifest tckens of 
God's favor in all the autumn gatherings 
since the first memorable convocation, and 
confident of this very thing, that He who 
met ug in power in former days, and who 
cis “able to do exceeding abundantly above 
all ‘that we ask or think,” will not fail tis 
im the days to come, we have again ar- 
fanged for a ten days’ conference at North- 
field, Massachusetts, from July 31 to 
August 9. At this meeting a number of 
God’s honored servants, from this and 
other lands, whose praise is in all the 
churches, will be present as “ helpers of 
our joy” and ministers of grace. Among 
them are the Rev. A. J. Gordon, D.D., 
of Boston, Professor Moorhead, Major 
D. W. Whittle, Dr. Marcus Rainsford of 
London, Mr. John G. Wooley, Mr. George 
D. Mackay of New York, the Rev. Mr, 
Gambart of Boston, and others. The 
leaders of song will be Mr. Ira D. Sankey 
‘and Mr. George C. Stebbins. 

All Christians who long for a closer com- 
munion with God, and most spiritual wis- 
“dom, zeal, and power to do his work, are 
most heartily invited to assemble with us. 

Board may be obtained at the Seminary 
buildings during the time of the meetings 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 
149,500 copies. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
ing rateis $1.25 per line, with discounts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year. ~ An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, Ill effects of 
tobacoo relieved by its use. 


“Pansy” is preparing a Life of Christ, su- 
perbly illustrated. John Y. Huber Co., Phila. 


The makers need not praise the Vnited 
States Watch Co.’s watches, Every reliable 
dealer does that. Buy no other watch. 


THE GREATEST THING IN THE WORLD, 
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ette, gilt top, 35 cents, 
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“ A brilliant essay.” 
Sent by return mail on receipt of price. Every 
Christian man should read it. * 
JAMES POTT & CO., Publishers, . 
14 and 16 Astor Place, New York. 


WHIPPLE ACCOUNT BOOK. 
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.. Short, simple, co By and economical method of 
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collection of essays will speak for itself. 


1, Ourselves and Others. 
2. Fm myn g and Influences, 
3. Seeing and Being. 
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PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE. 


A SERIES OF BRIEF ESSAYS 


7 H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


SIX VOLUMES, EACH VOLUME COMPLETE IN ITSELF. 


A distinctive feature of The Sunday School Times under its present management, has 
been its editorial essays in the realm of character and of conduct; dealing with fundamental 
principles in their application to the affairs of every-day life, In response to numerous and 
many times repeated requests for the gathering of the more noteworthy of these essays into book 
form, for convenience of use and for permanent preservation, the Editor has compiled a series 
of small volumes, into which are clustered, severally, those essays which bear a logical relation 
to one another and to a truth common to them all. The selection has been carefully made 
by the Author out of his writings of the past ten years; and each essay has been revised for 
its place in thie series, Occasionally a title has been changed, and the essay itself recast, in 
order to bring out more clearly its main truth in connection with the other essays of its 
series. To those who are familiar with these essays, from their reading as they originatly 
appeared, no word of commendation or introduction is necessary. To others, the published 
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For less than a full set, fifty cents per volume. 
JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Eetiadelpnte, 2 Pa. 
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FROM OUR NEIGHBORS 


(a ne 


OUT-OF-DOOR LIVING. 
[ Editorial in The Christian Union. | 


Not many decades ago, Americans were 
almost completely absorbed in business 
interests, but they have immensely wi- 
dened the horizon of life, and added to 
their resources of pleasure, during the past 
two decades. We have still, however, a 
great deal to learn, There is a correspon- 
dence between natural conditions and 
human habits, which, if understood and 
established, is in the highest degree pro- 
ductive of health, vigor, and pleasure. 
That correspondence we are only just 
beginning to learn. The four seasons as 
they succeed each other play a far more 
important part in our life than most of us 
suspect, and this part will be greatly ex- 
panded when we co-operate with the indi- 
cations of nature, Continual variety, 
freshness of spirit, and vigor of body, will 
be the fruits of this nice adjustment of our 
lives to times and seasons. We have made 
considerable progress in the direction of 
this knowledge, however, and there are 
now many indications that we shall pres- 
ently conform our national habits to the 
peculiar physical conditions which sur- 
round us. We have already learned that 
we cannot work as well and as continu- 
ously in summer as in winter, that out-of- 
door life is something which can be culti- 
vated, that vacations are a necessity and 
not a luxury, and that conformity to 
climatic conditions in living, dress, and 
working habit, is a matter of science, not 
of fancy. 

There are many Americans who have 
the desire to make life happier and more 
varied for themselves and for their chil- 
dren, but who do not understand how. 
There was a time wher the only thing to 
‘do was to pack up the family and send it 
off to a summer hotel. There are, and 
will continue to be, excellent summer 
hotels, and they will be eminently useful 
to many people; at some points they will 
be a necessity for all classes. But we 
have learned that the summer hotel is not 
the ultimate outpost and final evolution 
of American vacation life. All over the 
country, by lakes and in the woods, sim- 
ple, unpretentious summer homes, cabins, 
and camps are springing up, and a host 
of people have discovered that it is possi- 
ble to take a vacation from home and busi- 
ness and at the same time preserve the 
integrity and freedom of family life. 

Formerly Americans got together in 
crowds at summer places and fancied 
themselves happy. Now the great desire 
seems to be to scatter as widely as possi- 
ble and to get away from people. Silence, 
seclusion, and ample room are the ele- 
ments of every successful summer vaca- 
tion. We are still under the delusion, 
however, that in order to secure these 
things it is necessary to go long distances 
from the great cities. The time will come 
when the great majority of people will 
secure these conditions near at home. A 
friend of The Christian Union, who lives 
not far from New York, has a summer 
camp within a mile of his country house, 
where he sometimes lives with a party of 
friends practically as secluded as if he 
were in the “heart of the Adirondacks. 
One may camp out a mile from one’s home 
quite as thoroughly as if he were five hun- 
dred miles distant. We have yet to learn 
the resources for enjoyment and variety 
which lie near at hand. 

Among these undeveloped resources are 
the smaller American rivers, of which 
there are many within reach of a vast 
multitude of people. Mr. Norton, in his 
account of the English house-boat, sug- 





gests in the most practical way one of the 
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uses to which these rivers may be put, 
and those Americans who have gone up 
and down the Thames and seen the Eng- 
lish house-boat moored under the over- 
hanging trees, its hurricane deck shaded, 
dotted with flowers, and well supplied 
with tables and easy-chairs, does not need 
to be told that the house-boat on Ameri- 
can waters would furnish near at hand 
the most complete change of life imagina- 
ble. The art of walking, although much 
more generally practiced than formerly, J 
‘is still largely an unpracticed art. Pro- 

fessor Fay’s account of the Appalachian 

Club and Mr. Moore’s hints with regard 

‘to pedestrian expeditions contain sugges- 

tions worthy of the attention of those who 

havo not yet learned the joy of traveling 

on foot. 

-: ‘There is no reason why every town in 

the country should not have its Appala- 

‘chian Club,—a society of people organized 

to walk with some regularity and system, 

to explore different points, to develop an 

interest in local history and local geogra- 

phy, geology, and botany. There are 
thousands of people all over the country 
who do not suspect the innumerable ob- 

jects of local interest which surround 
them, and who have no conception of the 
enew interest and variety which could be 
‘introduced into their lives by intelligent 
attention to their natural environment. 
The localities are few which do not offer 
abundant attractions to a local Appala- 
chian Club. The Christian Union has 
preached the gospel of rest and recreation 
in many ways and for many years, and it 
will continue to preach what it believes 
to be a part of the great gospel of health- 
ful, wholesome, and symmetrical living. 
“We shall have better health, sounder 
nerves, clearer brains, sweeter spirits, and 
purer lives, when we have made ourselves 
the‘companions of nature. 





SPIRITUAL CHILDLIKENESS. 
[ Editorial in The Congregationalist.) 

The commendations of spiritual child- 
likeness in the Scriptures are too numerous 
and emphatic to be considered merely acci- 
dental, Evidently they were spoken with 
& purpose. They embody a principle which 
the Holy Spirit deemed important, and 
which Jesus, while in the flesh, was care- 
ful to enforce with the weight of his own 
authority and approval. 

This is due to the very nature of the 
relations between our Creator and our- 
selves, We are his children, whether we 
are willing to admit the fact or not, and 
therefore childlikeness is the only spirit 
which is becoming to us, Too many re- 
gard themselves as having reached adult 
years in comparison with God as truly as 
with their fellowmen, They do not realize 
that, far though they may have advanced 
beyond the powers and attainments of 
human childhodd, they nevertheless are, 
and in this life always must be, almost as 
helpless and needy of enlightenment and 
guidance as are the babes who prattle to 
tliem in their homes. They do not pre- 
sume, of course, to suppose their wisdom 
or eXperience equal to the divine, but they 
show plainly that they regard God as bound 
to treat them with deferential considera- 
tion because of their attainments. 

’ Nobody who feels like this understands 
‘God or himself rightly, and nobody can 
understand God or himself rightly who 
does not regard God as a child regards its 
father. There is an element of humility 
in this childlikeness, and it also includes 
a sense of dependence, and a firm and 
loyal trust based upon deep affection. It 
involves the conviction that God knows 
best about all things, and that his guid- 
ance should be followed implicitly. The 
reason that spiritual childlikeness is im- 
pressed so earnestly upon us in the Bible 


| is because it means exactly that self-dis- 


trust, in the best sense, and that readiness 
to obey, which are the essentials of Chris- 

tian vitality and advance. But these are 
repugnant to the mind of him who has 
not dedicated himself to God’s service. 

It has been conspicuously noticeable 
throughout the past, that the most be- 
loved and eminent Christians have been 
characterized by this childlike spirit. 
Many among them have been acknowl- 
edged leaders of mankind. They have 
won fairly power, fame, learning, wealth, 

or all of these, and have used. them wisely 
and well. Honors of many a sort have 
crowned them. Yet amid everything 
they have remained simple, unaffected, 
modest, and devout, constantly and reve- 
rently looking up to their heavenly Father 
for help, and seeming to feel that the more 
earthly honors are heaped upon them the 
more they need the blessing and aid of 
God. True spiritual childlikeness is en- 
tirely consistent with the highest sense of |e at 
true personal dignity, and with the utmost 
vigor and sagacity of character. 








HE Estey Orcan Co, 

have been in business 

50 years. Suppose they 

have sold one fiftieth of their 

organs ¢ach year, and that 

they received for each. organ 

sold the first year one cent; 

for those sold the second year 

two cents each; the third year 

four cents each, and so doub- 

ling the. price. each. year, they 

would have ‘now received in all 
$268,847,054,433,378. 50. 

(The arithmetician who figured this 
statep that if Adam and Eve had 
undertaken to count this large number, 
ae and night, at the rate of 
500 each minute, until Cain and Abel 
were ten years old, and they had then 
helped to count up to the present time, 


pprmee ¢ together 1,000 every minute, 
it would yet take job) 500,000 years to 











W. L. DOUGLAS $3” SHOE 


And other Specialties 
For GENTLEMEN, LADIES and BOYS. 
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“AN HONEST TALE SPEEDS BEST, BEING PLAINLY TOLD.”—Richard IIL, Act IV-: 
“An honest tale” is“ plainly told” in two. books published by the 


GURNEY HOT-WATER HEATER COMPANY. 


“How Best ro Heat Our Homes,” 
and “ Testrmon1aL ComPanion, 
ae ee Send your address for copies, free by 


A house heated by hot-water circulation on the original Gurney 
plas is always comfortable, and its occupants co: 
appy. The system is healthful, economical, convenient, 
ve. 


Gurney Hot-Water Heater Co., 
Main office: 163 Franklin Street, corner Congress, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
NEW YORK OFFICH, & JOHN STREET, 











Mention Tam Stwbay Scoot Trees, 


Over 350,000 A cre cronoicerarm 


Lands in rich agricultural region. Failure of crops 
never known. Best all-the-year climate in the world. 
Soil adapted to all kinds of farming. Plenty of water. 
Church, school and social advantages. For sale at 
very low prices, and on unusually liberal terms. 


A Guide, with maps, prices, FREE terms, and all required infor- 
mation, will be mailed of charge on application, 
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C. BE. SIMMONS, Land Commissioner, C, & N.-W. R'y, CHICAGO, "LL. 


Do not Invest | &MON INVESTMENT company, 








CORNISH ntuctraced"cautloguaAalled 


aa 
ORGANS “cn. 


Washington, N. J. 


Capital, - - $1,000,000. 
Until you obtain our booklet, telling why the KANSAS CITY, MO. 










MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN and PIANO CO, 


DEBENTURE BONDS 1 itr te ey 
GUARANTEED ‘D MORTGAGES Send forcirculare with full particulara. 








W. P. Rice, Pres. 
Q, F. Pacs, Treas. 


+ Union Investment Co, 


we offer occupy a foremost place 
desirable securities for careful ho 











CIPAL and other BONDS, including 
RITIES. 
Members CHICAGO STOCK EXCHANGE, 


S.A. Kean & Co., Bankers, 


115 BROADWAY, 100 WASHINGTON 8T., 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO, ILL. 


DOOTOM, nee tal x a0 fn qaet aaa vestors of their own or trustee WARREN | LOAN AGENCY, a 

I a sine Prime SHORT-TIME PAPER, , $500 t0 $10,000, | ras erent ce in foaning’ mo in JSyae 
NEW LOANS. THE HUSTED INVESTMENT CO. rene ee carmen nd 
$40,000 St. Louis Co., Mina, 4748 Capital $600, Bu paid "Wp *$950.000 sri a oa and. Paya “g 
: a ty ) ow an Auburn, N.Y. 

$75,000 Omaha, Neb., 6s. New VPiiadsiobia Managers, B'F- Gum 8 Som | 
$40,00A Cleburne, Texas, 6s. WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE 
$21,006 Joplin, Mo., Gs. $?'s0b,000 TRUST CO. Fibo;600 


When you have idle funds to invest, we shall be 
pleased to see you. We have a choice line of MUNI- 
LOCAL SEOCU- 





































DENVER, COLORADO, 
First Mortgage Loans 
Opem: bases Many Street 
Baa 2 ome tate vy 
Bostoa; Bullitt Bag 
we ho Pome s te Danis Landon, me 
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FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 
Philadelphia. 


806 and 810 Walnut Street, 
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“ BUSTLE IS NOT INDUSTRY.” 


There is a right way and a wrong way to clean 
house. This picture shows the wrong way. Do 
you wish to know the right way? Buy a cake of 
Sarotio and try it in your next house-cleaning and 
ou will appreciate the difference #0 1 ach that «7a 


€ill never be without it aeain, 
=—> 





EDUCATIONAL, 


INDERGARTN TRAINED, Rare o 
unities affo Address, Oswego State 
ormal & Training Sohool, Oswego, New York. 


EST WALNUT STREET BOARDING SCHOOL 
for Girls. 4301 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. Home- 
like, thorough, progressive. Miss J. Trautmann, Prin, 


RYN MAWR COLLEG BRYN MAWR, 
a 10 “_~ from Philadeip! - A College for 

= ios and 
academic 











urses 
year, will ~y" sent. on application. 


SCHOOL OF CHEMISTRY, “Sivscriw.°* 


Le | Annua. me Desestety of the Alumni, showing what 
ri is now doing, sent by the Dean of the 
School, Ann ‘Arbor, Michigan. 


, WILLISTON § SEMINARY. 


ke her g HA for fey college or scientific ‘Toots. 


Opens 7 tap vem gy ogg 
1 building heated. by Address, Rev 
GaLLa@ueER, Principal, Eastham mpton, Mass, 


Miss MITTLEBERGER’S SCHOOL 


1020 Prospect St., 
FOR CIRLS. } CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


Ke-opens 
Certificate admits to Wellesley, Banith, & and Vassar. 


WELLS COLLEGE .Wifoxu. 


 . 
AURBOR 
‘Three Full Courses of Study. Location peaatifal’ and 
a a mS refined | Christ an Home. New buildin, 
iney & 


begins September 10, 
gend for Catalo; me. 
EK. 8. FRISBEE, D.D., President. 


OGONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 
Eoperes ine ee vom Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 

try seat of Jay Cooks, 
in be begin ts Shr y first year Wednesday, September 
@. Forcirculars, apply to PRincrPaLs, OgontaSchool, 
Montgomery Coan, Pa. 


*Mfiss Frances E. ‘osumre, 
Miss Sy¥Lvia “3 EASTMAN, 


ROCKLAND COLLECE. 


N YACK-ON-THE-HUDSON. 
lar and Special Courses for Ladies, 
Reig ny A eR. ae Ad 


Boys and Young 
to @200 r year. 
Seu. Music, Modern ph me od an saeocring. 
Send for New Catalogue. Next year opens Sept. 1 
Ww. H. BANNIBTER, A.M, Principal. 




















Principal Dmerita, 
Miss H. A. DILLayET. 





Univer- 


\OUTH CAROLINA COLFANGE (for women), 
Columbia, 8. ©. Will open its session October 1 
1880. The old Hampton Place subsequently 
owned by the Rev. Stuart f New 

=. has been a pare hased for it by its ipeneore. and 
and commodious building added to the man- 
sion. This institution includes the — Carolina 
] In yoy for prepara’ wy how academic 
Instruction, and the South Carolina College, for the 
her eduoation of womnee. For all its departments 
&@ faculty of sixteen pro: rs and teachers, 
wunexcelled in ability and ex serious. Six of them 
are rs in the State University, whose lectures 
and lustruction will direct the education of the young 
és according to the aan and standard of the 
puivereity. and give advantages 
in the way of the higher ed education 
Columbia is one o finest health resorts of the 
South, having the climate and salubrity of Aiken and 
ile, and of ilie, Georgia. For cir- 


ee REV. Wa Re REATRENGON, Columbia, 8. C. 


“DO NOT STAMMER. * 


¥, 0. ron. M.D., ye 
CEIroy, roe ye ace Can 
n D. Wattles, wy! retort 























eink as eteaeeet | WINNOWED SONCS 
By IRA D. SANKEY. 
STAMMERERS. pag yan other state's 8 — —~ 
nd Correction, stamm: mid. If sent by mail, add 5 cts. | { 
‘Garees, EJ. Ek. THORPE Ni Seo mia BoLgw' Satan, | = SJOHN CHURCH (0. 
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night m 
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Peacemaker 


order to afford a trial. 


prices any school can afford to take it. 


The Scholar’ 


This little magazine, of thirty-two pages, issued monthly, is quite unlike any other 
Sunday-school publication. It combines, in attractive form, choice home reading, together 
with the International Sunday-school lessons, and will prove a pleasant change to the boys 
and girls of any school where for years there has been little of variety in the publications 
furnished to the scholars. The July number is now ready. 


CONTENTS OF THE JULY NUMBER. 
The Day We Celebrate.............cc000 +00 seceeseee 


rors ecrretcntneimeipte ete bron fein ey inn bd 
OR SR: UE SO By yr | M, i Packard. 


What Became of the Berries... ......... «....+.... 


Pret irrr rt otitis 


And The International Sunday-school Lessons for July. 


A good many schools began the use of The Scholar’s Magazine with the January number, 
but subscriptions can begin at any time, and can be for only a single month, if desired, in 


+ Annee Rewnenete teeeeeeeenee 


Subscription price: One copy, one year, twenty-five cents; five or more copies, in a 
package to one address, one cent each per month, or twelve cents each per year. At such 


s Magazine. 


, LL.D. 
y E. M. Griswold. 


Feet eee teeeeeeee 


C. Emma Cheney. 
osdibibdiweccbebee hecskenes By og Sumner Gates, 
By Annie A. Preston. 





The Scholar’s 


third quarter is now ready. 


Address, 
P. O. Box 1550. 


The Scholar's Lesson Guide is issued quarterly, and is intended to be a brief help to 
the study of the International Sunday-school lessons. In the preparation of this quarterly 
the aim has been to present a brief and simple plan of lesson study which the scholar would 
undertake, rather than a complicated one which he would let alone. It is prepared by a 
skilled worker at lesson helps. The lesson treatment in The Scholar’s Magazine and The 
Scholar’s Lesson Guide is the same. Subscription price: Five or more copies, im a package 
to one address, one cent each per quarter; four cents each per year. The number for the 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Lesson Guide. 








Perfect Days in June 
Need perfect Lays for June,—dnd here they are: 
IN SHEET MUSIC FORM. 


Elaine. “aime, . Vande Water. 60 cents 

Mizpah. > » Adam Gelbel. 36 cents 

Signal Belis Sea. Song. . W.S. Hays. 40 cents 
Wisin ot Rost Waloes. F.T oa 

FT, Balok: GO-conts 

60 cents 





IN BOOK FORM. 
SABBATH DAY MUSIC. For Piano, Very 
beautiful music. More than 40 sacred airs. Ar- 
ranged by Leon Keach. 

OPERATIC PIANO eget y The best 
of the music of 19 operas. Arranged for Piano. 
YOUNG PLAYERS’ POPULAR Sesame. 

TION. 51 very easy and very good pieces. 
CLASSIC FOUR-HAND COLLECTION. 19 
Piano Duets, Highly praised by good players. 
PIANO CLASSICS. Volume 2. eenereeery ened 

pieces, as are those of Volume 
SONG CLASSICS. Volume 2. . iat music, 


Any book or 
one ademas hes 


but $1.00. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


0. H. Drrsom & Co., 867 Broadway, New Y‘ York. ¥ 
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odern C Music for ad- 
oom players). Modern Juvenile Clas- 
—. Rie i ano Music). Modern So- 
» the best Foreign Com- 
Duets, (Every 
Lome 4 on po A Soo 


isa ). 
cee (Oe pocket edition). 
Album,(A fine collection for brit a4 
Be Son 
(The best of the best e 
a es 


thems, (A fine coll 
Palmer’s Theory 
Ssaen book to every verr tuloat of music 
reat Tone Poets, (Short sketches bi the 
reat Com rs). The College Minstrel, 
ylec theonhe collection of Songs arran for Male 


Ramie, (A n Operetta y be .P. Danks). 
The ‘Gondolt ere, (Gilbert and Sullivan 
latest and most popular’ work 


Price of each 5 the die named books, 
1.00 POSTPALID. 
BY —— 


THE JOHN CHURCH ©0., 
10E 1680, 
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ractical writers), 
Sy Ate ic, (An 4 
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CEMS AND JEWELS. | 
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“CRARCH SONG.” 
The best X cheapest Hymnal 
Biglowé Main, re ona 


HAPPY GREETINGS, 


Has music for the year round. Semiphh coy, eunte, 
ASA HULL, 150 Nassau St., New York. 


CARMINA SANCTORUM. 


Best hymns and tunes for church worship. 
$. $. Music, The best amon 











music for ‘San. 
—the Pi 


rposes, ligrim es 

15 numbers). Adapted to all occasions. Fi 
—the “ perfect singing-book.” Send forviren- 
lars, e Cong’18. 8. & Pu ¥, Bo Boston & Chicago. 











MATTHEWS. 


you Wear or Home Decoration at an 
advantage, under our roof of five floors, 
100x175, and save money. 

Please send for our new Price Lists 
and new Fashion Catalogue. 

Samples sent cheerfully upon appli- 
cation, and mail orders promptly filled. 


A.D. MATTHEWS & SONS, 


BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
KOCH & C e 6th Aye. and goth St., 


offer in their 


LACE DEPARTMENT 
SPECIAL— 
40-inch Black CHANTILLY FLOUN- 
CING; regular price, $1.50................. 
48-inch Black LA TOSCA and RUSSIAN DRAPERY 
NETS, from 57c. to $2.50 per yard. 
15- se 20- inch —— CHANTILLY 





ANY- 





Me See eeweee eee eeneseeeeeesees 


P 
LATEST NOVELTIES IN VA&NDYK CHAN. 
TILLY, LA TOSCA LACE FLOUNCING, 


at exceptionally low prices. 





“ Cleanfast” 
SLACE Brockinos. 
P. Robinson Co, D prs 
Money Refunded if 
Stain the Feet or Fade 
THE CLEAN FAST 
ROSIERY Co. 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


never varies. A marvel of purity, 
More economical than the 


This 
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Haier 


A. B. & E. L. 
Manufacturers of PULPIT "IT SUITS, 


voneny 6 STREET, 
va 


CHURCH ORCANS 


THEO. C. KNAUFF COMPANY, 
238 Dean Street, Philadelphia. 


Binisis, FOR, SUNDAY: r scipals 


preg Pe 
FLAGS AND E BANNERS 


Sisco 
Send for illustrated catalogue. 


_ BANNERS and FLAGS ~ 


For + Sater ree Soeieti milds, etc. 
nated N BROS. & ©O., 5th Zoherry Streets, 


lladelphia. Send for illustrated price lists. 


LANTERNS and SLIDES 
Wanted Casale, rae cous 























MAGIC 


HARBAOH & 00.. 809 Filbert 5t.. 


CHURCH LAMPS AND CHANDELIERS | 
hak i OUR CELKBRATED BUBNERS, 
teed,or nosale, Ke 








EN ER, 
No a6 South 24 St.. Philadelphia, Pa 


BANEIL! f hb 
“o NELED The best for “send for mioree oF 
CEILINGS 18 Rose Street, New ¥ 


bab Mol FOUNDRY. 


Por Sache ae d PE, Ss. 
Price & term paper. 


Best quality Bells for Churches, Chimes; 
Sch hooks, e! 4 a ot warranted. Write for~ 
Prices E LL FOUN! DRY. 
VAN BUAEN & TI 


+ Cineinnati.o. 
ASK FRE “ 


FRE “GLOVE THUMB” 


ait 


“Retrograde” Seamed Jitts. 


‘THE VERY BEST MADE. Kept by all Large Dealers, 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Importers and Dealers in Fine Dry Goods, 


Breadway, Cor. Eleventh . Sty New York. 


oO’ NEILLS, 


6th Avenee, 20th to Street N. w York. 
a sass ectoe in Dry Gobds. Millinery, 
etc..in the United States. Send for samplesand prices. 




















FREE ‘amples of of cloth the famous Plyrpouth 
Pants are cut from, including 
self-measu: ent Wuanke and linen easure 
‘Address, PLYMOUTH 


if mention this paper, 
ROCK P PANTS C©O., 11 to If Eliot St, Boston, Mass. 


FOR LADIES’ AND D CHILDREN’S SHOES, 








e copy sent for 25 cents a SIL MORE B BROS., 
sample copy cent for 3 ca & Drummond, New York. 


FRANK MILLER'S ‘CROWN DRESSING. 





_ Rot in be inad inserted, 
The Sunday School Times intends to admit only edvertisements that are test ee Secs aay mousey that tay lowe ter @ party good standing vertently 


